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FOREWORD 



These curriculum materials are designed to enable students to explore career opportunities in the 
field of Hospitality and Recreation. This project is one of several curriculum efforts in occupational 
education, known as ^'cluster*' projects because they are organized in groups of related occupations, 
which provide educators with the tools for developing both the career potential and the specific occu- 
pational skills of students. Two curricula were developed in this project, one devoted to career explora- 
tion and the other to skill preparation for students with previous experience in career exploration. 

This curriculum. Career Exploration in Hospitality and Recreation, is designed to serve two pur- 
poses: to develop career decision-making skills which students may use throughout their lives and to 
examine and explore hospitality and recreation occupations. The units which comprise the curriculum 
are designed with both purposes in mind, although the focus of each unit reflects these purposes in 
different proportions. For example, the earlier units focus on the development of career decision-mak- 
ing skills in the context of hospitality and recreation occupations. Later units emphasize the hospitality 
and recreation concepts and skUls within the framework of career decision-making. 

The philosophy, content and instructional strategies that are reflected in these materials were 
developed with the support and advice of both educators and representatives from trade associations 
involved in the disciplines which are part of the Hospitality and Recreation field. A National Conference 
in Hospitality and Recreation Occupations was held in August, 1975 in Hyannis, Massachusetts, 
at which 85 participants from the educational community, including State Career Education Direc- 
tors, State Directors of Vocational Education, related educational association representatives. State 
Distributive Education Supervisors, State Physical Education Supervisors, publishers of career educa- 
tion periodicals, field-test teachers, and representatives from trade associations reviewed and critiqued 
the materials. The Conference participants examined the materials in terms of their applicability to 
different grade levels and school settings and their appropriateness for infusion into present curricula. 

In addition, feedback was obtained regarding student activities within the curriculum materials 
in terms of their clarity and usefulness: and finally, field-test teachers had the opportunity to examine, 
explore, and become familiar with the materials they would soon be using themselves. 

During the fall semester of 1975, this curriculum was field-tested in three junior high school 
classrooms. Both students and teachers provided the project staff with information and advice about 
the materials that could not have been obtained in any other mamier. Generally, these field-test 
teachers and students and the conference participants offered enthusiastic support for the philosophy, 
content, and instructional strategies for the materials. 

These materials for Career Exploration in Hospitality and Recreation could not have been com- 
pleted without the participation and contribution of many individuals- Chief among these persons are, 
of course, the Conference participants, field-test teachers, and students who shared in the project. 

j> 

The Advisory Panel to the project staff brought experience and expertise to the effort. Each 
panel member provided information and insight during the early development of the curriculum. 
These panel members were: Joseph Curtis, a consultant in municipal recreation and parks from New 
Rochelle, N.Y.; William Giezentanner, a teacher of Recreational Planning at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design in Cambridge, Massachusetts; Ron Gray, an experienced travel agent for Thomas 
Cook and Sons in New York City; and Charles Hamburg, Chairman of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Department at Bunker Hill Community College in Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
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The authors of this curriculum were aided by other members of the project staff who deserve 
special mention for their contributions. Fred Levy assisted in the design of the curriculum in its pre- 
liminary stages. Barbara Boris and Kelly Gerry were responsible for the production of the final copy. 

The initiative for this project came from the U.S. Office of Education. Mary V. Marks, Chief of 
the Gurriculum Development Branch, assisted the project whenever called upon. William Bemdt, 
Project Officer, provided assistance and direction to the project staff at all stages of curriculum devel- 
opment; and Ed Nelson, Project Monitor, provided insight, support, and guidance to the staff from 
development to completion. 

Kristina Engstrom 
Project Director 
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Career Exploration in Hospitality and Recreation 



INTRODUCTION TO THE TEACHER 
PURPOSES 

This curriculum is designed to serve the twin pur- 
poses of career development, on the one hand, and occu- 
pational exploration in Hospitality and Recreation on 
the other. Career education principles, applicable to any 
occupational fleld, constitute the foundation of the 
curriculum. They represent durable knowledge and skills 
which students may use throughout their lifetimes. Hos- 
pitality and recreation occupations constitute the focus 
of the curriculum, to which career decision-making is 
applied. 

The joining of career development principles to an 
occupational field is essential for effective exploration. 
To be meaningful to students, an occupational field 
must be studied within the context of career decision- 
making. Similarly, career decision-making caimot be 
studied or practiced in the abstract but must be exer- 
cised on a career field. The questions *'What is This?" 
and "Who am I?" are thus fused in the central inquiry 
of career exploration: "Is this field for me?" 

Therefore, the culmination of the exploratory 
experience should be for the student to determine if 
he/she is interested in pursuing a career in Hospitality 
?nd Recreation. This requires that the student has skills 
to idt'ittify and assess the elements of making such a 
choice and that the student has identified and obtained 
the necessary occupational information to make such a 
choice intelligently. 

The Field of Hospitality and Recreation 

The field of Hospitality and Recreation is large 
and diverse, including more than 60 types of employers 
and 200 types of occupations, according to industry 
sources. These occupations vary in setting, complexity, 
responsibility, and training req^'iremertts. 

Diversity of setting and variety of activity in this 
field contribute to its appeal as a potential career choice. 
In addition to these characteristics, careers in the field 
allow an individual to combine avocation with vocation, 
involve considerable interaction with people, and offer 
the satisfaction of contributing to another person's 
enjoyment. 

Although this is a growing field and-careers within 
it can satisfy a wide variety of personal interests and 
abilities, there are currently few educational offerings 
for career exploration and preparation prior to post- 



secondary education. This curriculum is intended to fill 
that gap. 

The Hospitality and Recreation Cluster 

The cluster concept was developed by the U.S. 
Office of Education to facilitate the development and 
implementation of the concept of career education. 
This concept is rooted in the belief that a student should 
be made aware of the many occupations in the world of 
work early in his or her educational career. As the stu- 
dent progresses, he/she should be helped to explore 
many occupations if he/she is to make intell'gent career 
choices and preparation. The U.S. Office Oi Education 
designed career clusters which group occupations by 
their common characteristics. Through career clusters 
the student is able to explore many related occupations 
at the same time and to acquire skills which are related 
to more than one occupation. 

The cluster scheme serves other useful purposes. 
It provides a framework for comprehensive curriculum 
development from career awareness through skill pre- 
paration. It assists educators to implement the curricula 
designed. And not least important, it provides continuity 
for the student as he/she progresses from awareness, to 
exploration, to preparation. 

For purposes of career exploration, the cluster 
scheme: 

• is a way of presenting to students a variety of jobs 
which are related to one another; 

• allows students to explore many occupations at 
the same time, thus permitting substantial econ- 
omies ill curriculum development and in classroom 
presentation; and 

• allows presentation of occupations in terms of 
career ladders and lattices, thereby permitting 
students to examine careers as well as specific 
occupations. 

Hospitality and Recreation is one of the fifteen 
occupational clusters organized by the U.S. Office of 
Education. The occupations within this cluster have 
been defined as those which provide services to people 
away from their homes which enable them to more fully 
enjoy their non-working time. Hospitality and Recrea- 
tion occupations are aimed primarily at satisfying the 
desire of the consumer to make productive or enjoy- 
able use of his or her leisure time. This definition stresses 
the motivation of the consumer to enjoy an activity or 
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event, (May from homey during non-working or leisure 
time. All of these elements are reflected in the concepts 
and activities of this curriculum. 

To help organize this diverse cluster, its member 
occupations and employers have been grouped according 
to common industries or subclusters. 

The subclusters are: 

Lodghig: The management and operation of lodg- 
ing facilities. People employed in this subcluster work 
for hotels, motels, resorts, convention centers, and steam- 
ship companies. Occupations include front desk clerk, 
reservations clerk, bell captain, maid, and manager. 

Recreation: The management, planning and opera- 
tion of recreational programs, faciHties and areas. Exam- 
ples of employers are recreation centers, camps, hospi- 
tals, government agencies, and bowling alleys. Occupa- 
tions include grounds keeper, youth worker, and direc- 
tor or owner of a recreational area. 

Entertainment Services: The management and 
operation of entertainment facilities such as novie thea- 
ters and amusement parks. The promotion of entertain- 
ment services by booking agencies. Occupations include 
usher, circus performer, and theater manager. 

Cultural Services: The management and operation 
of cultural institutions such as libraries, museums and 
zoos. Occupations range from ticket takers to curators. 

Sports: Activities involved in professional sports. 
Occupations include professional athletes, referees^ 
stadium managers, and ticket sellers. Employers include 
professional sports teams and sports stadiums. 

Food and Beverage Services: Food and beverage 
preparation and service and food establishment manage- 
ment and operation. Occupations are found in a variety 
of industries including restaurants, school cafeterias, 
snack bars, and catering services. Occupations include 
waiters, chefs and restaurant managers. 

Travd Services: The arrangement and support of 
travel. Occupations include travel agents, flight atten- 
dants, and tour guides. Employers include include air- 
lines> tour bus lines, and travel agencies. 

Career Education 

The major trend in American education to under- 
take responsibility for developing students* career poten- 
tial responds to the recognition that career development 
is a lifelong process. Junior high school students are not 
too young for grooming for adult roles. They are already 

*L. Bailey and R.W. Stadt, Career Education: New Approcches 
Company, 1973). 



making decisions that will affect them as adults, such as 
educational decisions for vocational or college prepara- 
tory programs. Some have already entered the part-time 
work force. Explicit attention to career development 
assures that they do not make these decisions by default. 
Students, however, are not placed irrevocably on one 
career path or another. Rather they are iiitroduced to 
concepts that will broaden their occupational horizons 
and decision-making skills for use throughput their lives. 
The focus is on the development and process of deci- 
sion-making, not on the decision itself. 

OVERALL DESIGN OF CURRICULUM GUIDE 

As stated in career education literature, . .at the 
end of the orientation stage, the typical student formu- 
lates a 'career hypothesis* . . .Although this act is an im- 
portant prerc -uisite to subsequent selection of more 
specific goals, two characteristics seem to be lacking: 
reality testing and commitment^'* The materials in this 
curriculum are designed in two phases in order to meet 
the needs for both reality testing and commitment. 

In the first phase, students acquire the skills neces- 
sary for career decision-making. Although occupational 
information about hospitality and recreation is provided 
in this phase, the concepts extend beyond the field itself. 
They include: 

• the importance of career planning 

• the importance of education and training 

• the role of work in personality development 

• the role of work in satisfying physical and psycho- 
logicalneeds 

• self-evaluation for career decision-making 

In the second phase, students apply these concepts 
and career decision-making skills to more specific infor- 
mation about hospitality and recreation careers in order 
to formulate a career hypothesis or a career plan. Prior 
to formulating a career plan it is important that students 
investigate and experiment with the entire range of pos- 
sibilities within the Hospitality and Recreation cluster. 
This curriculum enables the student to identify, assess, 
and experiment with: 

a) the characteristics of the average consumer of a 
hospitality and recreation activity and how they 
differ across industries; 

b) the dependence of one hospitality and recreation 
activity upon another (e.g., a recreation compon- 
ent as part of a lodging facility); 

to Human Development (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight Publishing 
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c) the variety of employers and industries within 
the field; 

d) the variety and degree of activities conducted in 
these industries; 

e) the characteristics common to each industry with- 
in the field; and 

f) the skills common to the majority of occupations 
within the field (e.g., working directly with people). 

When students are ready to formulate a career plan 
at the end of this curriculum, they have been prepared 
to identify and assess the tasks and responsibilities of 
occupations, the skills required for performing jobs, 
specific education and training requirements, types of 
industries in which these occupations are performed, the 
impact of occupations upon lifestyle, levels of responsi- 
bilities for different work roles, and the factors that con- 
tribute to lateral and upward mobility within the organ* 
izational structures in which occupations are found. 

OUTCOMES AND GOALS 

The emphasis of curriculum presentation in your 
classroom will depend upon the intensity of exploration 
suitable for your students' age and experience. For initial 
exploratory experiences, the career development empha- 
sis may take priority. For later, in-depth exploration, a 
focus on Hospitality and Recreation may be more 
appropriate. 

The curriculum seeks four outcomes for students: 

1 . Students will acquire career decision-making know- 
ledge and skills. 

2. Students will be able to determine if they ave inter^ 
ested in pursuing further exploration or training 
for a career in Hospitality and Recreation. 

3. Students will be able to develop a career plan in 
Hospitality and Recreation even if they decline 
to pursue it. 

4. Students will acquire knowledge of principles, 
industries, functions, occupations and character- 
istic skills in Hospitality and Recreation. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

The curriculum is characterized by two broad 
types of instructional strategies: 

• active, participatory in-class learning experiences 

• community-based exploratory experiences 



To reflect these strategies, the activities in this 
curriculum guide can be characterized as follows: 

1 . Extensive community involvement: A student can- 
not truly explore an occupation without going into 
the community to observe and talk with persons 
involved in these activities; nor can the student 
begin the important process of envisioning himself 
in an adult role without having some adult contact 
outside of the home and school. 

The fleld of Hospitality and Recreation lends itself 
well to community exploration in that hospitality 
and recreation activities are pervasive in all com- 
munities. It is therefore essential to effective 
exploration of this field that students are encour- 
aged to observe (through their own activities and 
the activities of persons around them) the daily 
actions and interactions of persons employed in 
hospitality and recreation activities. 

2. Encouragement to the student to identify occupa- 
tional resources and information: In keeping with 
the commitment to develop career decision-making 
skills in the students, it is essential that the Curri- 
culum not simply deliver occupational information 
to students. Rather, it should assist and encourage 
the student to identify, obtain, and analyze infor- 
mation on his/her owa. 

3. Encouragement to the student to experiment with 
aspects of the occupations: Through role-plays 
the student is given the opportunity to test how 
satisfied he/she might be with activities involved 
in Hospitality and Recreation careers. 

4. Fantasy as a way of experimenting with the stu- 
dent's own identity: Student activities take advan- 
tage of the student's imagination and encourage 
him/her to fantasize about careers in Hospitality 
and Recreation. This cluster lends itself well to 
this idea since it involves many "glamorous" occu- 
pations. Through fantasizing, the student is able, 
not only to experiment with the particular career, 
but, equally important, to begin the process of 
developing his/her own identity. 

5- Encouragement to students to perform adult-like 
roles: It is important in exploration that the stu- 
dent is stimulated to act as an adult, as well as to 
fantasize. Thus^ activities are designed in wBch 
students must act as employers with responsibility 
as well as employees (a role they can identify with 
more readily). 

6- Requirement to make decisions: Through activi- 
1 ties such as case studies, the students are involved 



in idedtifying a problem, analyzing it and making 
a decision. If the ultimate goal of the exploratory 
experience is for students to make a decision about 
a career in Hospitality and Recreation, it is neces- 
sary for the student to develop these skills through- 
out the experience. 

ORGANIZATION OF GUIDE 

The total exploratory curriculum consists of nine 
(9) units. Each unit is comprised of several activities 
which will take from one to five class periods to com* 
plete. In this curriculum guide, a unit is defined as a 
group of concepts and activities which convey a central 
principle, idea» or skill. 

Teacher's Guide 

Each unit consists of a Teacher's Gu^de and Stu- 
dent Materials. The Teacher's Guide is organized as 
follows: 

Overview: The cover page of each unit summarizes the 
student activities in the unit and the mate- 
rials which students need to ptir+^ 'ipate in 
them. Refer to Student Materials to iden- 
tify those pages which should be duplicated 
and distributed to students. 

Objectives: In the beginning of each unit, the student 
objectives to be achieved for the entire unit 
are described. 

Rationale: This section explains why the unit objec- 
tives are important to career exploration and 
the way in which the student learning activi- 
ties will realize the objectives. 

Concepts: Following the Rationale, concepts which 
are to be communicated in order to achieve 
the objectives are given. This listing of con- 
cepts should assist the teacher in identifying 
major issues to be taught via student aptivities. 

Activity : Activity descriptions contain sevei^l sections. 
IntrwiuiOTig the A<^ 

points for classroom discussion are described. These 

discussion, points introduce 

cepts • necessary to participate in the activity, 

Gddiiq; the ■ Actiidty^ For e^^ 
: ^ " ^ instn-ictions for classroom management and direc- 
tions are provided. These instructions include: how 
to organize the class; directions to the students; 
classroom layout; what kinds of student reactions 
to expect; notes about special requirements of 
the activity; and so forth. 



Learning More Fiom the Activity: Suggested 
points for dassroom discussion foBow eadi 
stud-^nt activity. These points or issues are d^ngoed 
to reinforce learning from the activity. They gen- 
erally fall into two categories: a) discussion of 
the results and/or progress of the activity; b) dis- 
cussion of the points to be learned from the 
activity. 

Points to Stress: To further reinforce learning, 
generalizations are higihlighted. 

Student Materials 

Student Materials for each unit accompany the 
Teacher's Guide. Tlie Student Materials are organized 
by activity and presented as follows: 

Overview: The cover page of each unit summarizes 
the student activities and the materials 
which students need to participate in them. 

The Overviews are consistent- with-thoserin- 
the Teacher^s Guide to make it easy for the 
teacher to identify andmatch the appro* 
priate student materials with teacher instruc- 
tions outlined in the Teacher's Guide. 

Note that some activities require no student 
materials. 

Activity: The necessary materials for each activity; 

such as instructions, interview forms, pro* 
tiles for role plays, brief readings in the form 
of Information Sheets, matching exercises, 
case studies, etc., are presented in the Stu- 
dent Materials. 

Where indicated, the teacher should dupli- 
cate a complete set of Student Materials for 
each student in the class/Nqte that the stu- 
dent materials are not a vtext but rather a 
resource for conducting student learning acti- 
vities as presented in the TeadierV Guide. 

T£a6iER QUALIFICATIONS 

A teacher should be competent in two: major areas, 
i.e./ career education and^m 

field activities- in order to :teachithis;.curiiculum effec- 
tively. Capabilities in these/ sueas-m with 
relative, ease. NaturaUy,:experience.iri.thelfkld of Jiospi- . 
tality and Recireation would facilitate the use of this; 
curriculum guide and teaching its concepts: V-^-^^t**-- 

The following statement of essential knowledge 
and attitudes required for teaching the units is included 
in order to provide direction to teachers as 6iey prepare 
to use the curriculum. / . 



1. Schools aie ' playing an increasingly large role in 
^ piepaHng students for adult roles. 

2!^ ,The^.XJJ5. Office of Education's career education 
sctieiiie moves from career awareness- through 
"'^ "^exploration through skill development. 

3. A person is always in a process of becoming based 
upon his previous experiences. A person^s career is 
his total experience. 

4. Gareer^decision-maldng is an ongoingj U^^ pr^ 
cessi not occasional job-selection events. 

5. The career decisioi r^iaking process is explained by 
different hypotheses. The most commonIy> held 
focuses on the 'matching of individual 'interests, 
values, aptitudes and skills with occupations which. 
fulfil l or express them. This i s known as the **trait- 
and-factor" theory. Not .totally satisfactory, it 
nevertheless is more usable as a tool^than psycho* 
logical, sociological and; other explanations of. 
career decision-making. • ' - > 



-"er^Studehts* horizons w what careersnhey^might pur^*^ 
sue need to be broadened beyond their limited 
knowledge, expectations of their parents, peers and 
themselves, and adolescent capabilities. This is an 
antidote to limited expectations and experience. 

7. Students' expectations of what careers they might 
pursue need, at the same time, to be tempered by 
the realities of their capabilities, educational 
opportunities, and job markets. This is an antidote 
to excessive fantasy. 

8 . Career choices by adolescents are obviously tenta- 
tive. They should not be discouraged on the grounds 
of inexperience. Choices are constantly : made by 
default; students who fail to explore opportunities 
may hot take actions which will prove necessary 
to a career choice. 

9. Students must be guided to assess their own inter- 
ests, values, aptitudes in order for them to be able 
to make suitable career choices which will contri* 
bute to their personal fulfillment. 

10. Student interests; values and goals must be re- 
spected. Limited or extensive commitment to high 
salaries, for example, are equally viable positions. 

Mfliu^ment of In-Class and Field Activities 

; TO area includes the following kinds of teacher 
functions and attitudes : 

1, Guidiiig students in pursuing individual interests 



and management of a group of individuals engage d 
in somewhat different pursuits. 

Organis^g the class into small groups and moni- 
toring or coaching the psurallel but independent 
activities of a number of sub-groups in tlie- class. 

Comfort with the impossibility of knowing all the 
facts and being able to assist students to learn 
'^'hM th ' need to know. 



^ and reproducing non-text materials (e.g., 
forms, exercise instructions). 



ili^mniliarity with local community resources 4ti 
business and education to guide students'in field 
activities. ^ , ^ ' 

6. Development of direct or:: indirect ^ Uaison jvith 
these^fesources;jm^^ a piodeduire for : 
^making-^rrangemehtsJwithJthem 



aUy, or^ through counselors, contacting^^lobal r 
businesspersons to'arrange.iiiter^^ fo^studentl^ 

7. Planning time to'foii6W:Up aUlfield activities 
in-class individualized exercises. Synthesis of learn-'' 
ing at the end of these types of exercises Is esseii-j 
tial to effective learning. Time for follow-up 
should be allotted even if other exercises therefore 
need to be omitted. 

IMPLEMENTATION SUGGESTIONS 

The current trend in career education suggests a 
strong preference among administrators and teachers for 
the infusion approach at the developmental leveL This 
curriculum guide; hasi been designed with this in rnind; 
The concepts and activities can be readily absorbed into 
existing curricula--e.g., a biographical sketch illustrating 
the role of work in satisfyiiig physical and psychological 
needs can be implemented as part of an English course ; 
or the tasks involved in keeping accurate records can be 
integrated into a mathematics classroom. 

For the most part, the Exploration curriculum can 
be easily integrated into either a Social Studies, or Eng- 
lish classroom. It is reconmiended that one teacher be 
responsible for the implementation of the curriculum 
since it is designed as a total learning package with each 
unit building upon the learnings achieved in previous 
units.... . ■ 

Teachers at the secondary level may use the Explora- 
tion curriculum as an introduction to, or as the first 
phase of, the SkiQ I^paration In HospitaUty and Reorea- 
tton curriculum, a use especially recommended for stu- 
dents who are just beginning the occupational develop- 
ment process. 



EVALUATION 

■ In any learning process, it is important for both 
student and teacher to evaluate progress made in terms 
of: the learning objectives for the material under study. 
This curriculum requires two kinds of evaluation; i.e., 
an assessment by the teacher regarding the student's 
achievement in terms of the objectives for each unit and 
an assessment by the student regarding the meaning of 
these objectives and the student's achievement thereof 
to his or her own interests and career goals. 

The measurement of achievement of each unit 
objective depends upon the nature of that objective. In 
many cases, the teacher may use an oral or written prob- 
lem-solving exercise, e.g., in Unit I, the teacher may ask 
the students to list five hospitality and recreation occu- 
pations. In other cases where the objective has a broader 
focus, e.g., the objective in Unit Ithat requires students 
~~~lacfiSacfeHzen^ 

job, the teacher may ask the students to write an essay. 



The determination of the appropriate measurement tool 
is regarded as the responsibility of the teacher in this 
curriculum and, therefore, specific performance criteria 
are not included in this curriculum guide. It is strongly 
reconunended, however, that at the end of each iinit of 
study that both the teacher and student recall and review 
the learning objectives for the unit and measure their 
achievement. 

Since career exploration is largely for the student's 
benefit, the student's assessment of his or her own 
achievement of the unit objectives and, particularly, 
their me^ftag to ih * int in terms of his or her own 
interests and goals is ytiiy important. This student-focused 
assessment can tl^ itcouraged by asking the student to 
articulate his or her decision regarding the further expior> 
ation or rejection of an occupation or career in the field 
and the reasons thereof in written or oral forin^ The 
teacher is u r g ed to mon itor this process throug hout the 
course of the curriculum. 



GUir^ TO CLUSTER DIAGRAMS 



The industries and occupations which make up the Hospitality and Recreation Ouster have been 
divided into seven ^subclusters. 



• 


Lodging Services 


• 


Travel Services 


• 


Recreation 


• 


Sports 


• 


Cultural Services 


• 


Entertainment Services 


• 


Food and Beverage Service^ 



The foUpwing pages provide a visual descripuon of these subclusters. 



Examptes of the Employers Examples of Occupations 
in the subcluster industries 



At the top of each of the cluster diagrams is a brief description of the employers and occupations 
within the subcluster. 



LODGING SERVICES 

The lodging subcluster includes all of those occupations involved in the manag^iment and opera- 
^ *tion of lodging facilities. People employed in this subcluster work for hotels, motels, resorts, conven- 
tion centers and steamship companies. In addition to the readUy-visible lodging bccu^ as 
desk clerk and bell captain; this subcluster includes^^^t^^^ work **behind the scenes'Vof lodg- 

ing facilities such as executive housekeeper and convention manager. 



Convention 
Centers 



invention Manager 
; ^Bfvations Clerk 
l^ront Office Manager 
-ServiGe-Superintendent- 
Executive Housekeeper 



Sali^ f^anager 
Frbr^l Desk Clerk 
cBarf^llimaid 
Poopmah— — 
Bellman 



Steamship 
Companies 



Cabin Superintendent 

Steward 

Maid 



Resorts 



Manager 

Resident Manager 
Convention; Manager 
Executive Housekeeper 
Service Superihtehdent 



Front Off Ice M 
Reservations 
Front De^ 
Chamberm^ 
Dbbrrnah 



Bellman 




Hotel Manager 
Resident Manager 
Sales Manager 
Convention Manager 
Front Office Manager 



Sales Rep^^ 
Supenntendent^S^^ 
Exedutiye^ 
Resefvaf ions Clerk 
Bell Captain 



Front Desk Clerk 

$ellman 

Doorman 

Chambermaid 

Houseman 
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LODGING 




Motels Manager 
Front Qffice Manager 
pp^rvatlons Clerk 
^(Bsk Clerk- — 



Bellman 
Maid 



Service Superintendent 



Guest House Manager 
Lodging Facilities Attendant 
Maid 



Reservations Manager 
Host / Hostess 
Porter 
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TRAVEL SERVICES 

This subcluster inclifties those occupations which are involved in the arrangement of travel and 
making the travel more enjoyable or informative. The occupations include flight attendants, travel 
agents, and tour bus guides. Industries include airlines, travel agencies, railroads and bus companies. 







Group Sales Manager 


Airlines 




Chief Flight Attendant 




Reservation Agent 






Flight Attendant 



Railroads 



Manager, Railroad Terminal 
Station / Depot Master 
Conductor — 



Tour Bus Lines 



Manager 
Driver 

Host / Hostess 




Owner 
Manager 
Dispatcher 
Rental Clerk 
Parking Attendant 



Tour Boat Lines 



Owner 
Manager 
Boat Captain 
Sightseeing Guide 
Steward 
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TRAVEL SERVICES 



I 

Travel Agencies 



Owner 

Sales Manager 
Group Sales Manager 
Sales Representative 
Travel Counselor 



I 

Reservation Agent 
Travel Clerk 



Tour Promoters, 
Operators 



Manager \ 
Sales Manager 
Promotion Manager 
^Sales-Rep'^esentative^ 
Travel Counselor 



Ri^ervatidh Agent 
Tour Guids 
Traviel Clerk 



Governmental Tourism 
Agencies 



Director of Tourism 
Publicity Director 
Sightseeing Guide 



Travel. 






Management 




Tour Arranger 


for Private 




Reservations Clerk 


Company 
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RECREATION 

subcluster includes those occupations involved in the management planning and operation of 
ii8(C^ational programs, facilities and areas. Examples of employers in this subcluster are recreation 
centers^ camps, hospitals, governmental agencies, nuning homes, and bowling alleys. Occupations 
itiducle g;olf course manager, munidpal recreation director, skating instructor, caimp ground^^^^ 
land camp counselor. 



Skating Rinks 



Manager 

Skating Instructor 
Attendant 



Ticket Seller 



Dance Studios 



Gun Clubs 



Architectural 
and Consul trmg 
f^irms 



Manager 




Salesman, Dancing Instruction 


Dancing Instructor 





Manager 

Huhting and Fishing Guide 
EquipirnentTVttendartt : 



Landscape Architect 
Draftsperson 
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RECREATION 



Health Care 
Facilities 



Golf Courses 



Recreation Therapist 
Activities Director 



"Recreation Ai3e^ 



Manager 
Golf Pro 
Caddie Master 
Caddie 

Golf Range Attendant 



Ski Resorts 



Manager 


Ski Patrol 


Publicity Director 


Ticket Seller 


Head of Ski School 


Lift Attendant 


Ski Instructor 






Head of Ski Patrol 







Wildlife Sanctuary 



Director 

Program Director 
Interpretive Naturalist 
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RECREATION ■ 





Parks 




Park Superintendent 

Director of Preservation ^ 
Director ofMaintenance 










Guides : Interpretive Naturalist 
Maintenance Person 

























Pool Parlors 



Owner 

Desk Attendant 



Municipal 
Agencies 



Camps 




Munlcipal^Recreatidn Director 
Assistent director 
Recreation Area 
- Prograrri^Di recto/: 

Recreational Factlity Manager 


Praygr^pund^^^ 

; Actlv¥¥y4bii^t6ry^ 'V V'.-ry:-'' 

PlaygpoorijllJ^^^ : 
..,..Atten^^^^ [,1:1^ 

fnter^r¥tiw^^ 




, '.tpv'^. ' 


Owner ; 
Diraetor 

ProgianisDI rector 
Actmities Director 
HeadrCounsetor 


HeadalBWaterfront 
Counselprs 
Junio^&iunselors 
Interpnetivis Naturalist 
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RECREATION 



Bowling Alleys 



Campgrounds 



Owner 
Manager 

-Desk Attendant- 



Service Superintendent 



Director 
Office Clerk 
Site Attendant 
Maintenance Person 







Owner 


Trailer Parks 




Park Director 
Office Clerk 














Site Attendant 






Maintenance Person 



Sporting and 




Camp Director 




Publicity Director 


Recreational Camps 




Instructors 






Reservations Clerk 
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ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES 

This subcluster includes those establishments and occupations involved in the n anagement, pro- 
motion, and operation of entertainment. Movie theaters, circuses, amusement parks, dance companies, 
playhouses and booking agencies are examples of establishments in this subcluster- Occupations in this 
subcluster range from theater managers, to circus performers to ushers. 



Theatrical Productions 
Productions 



Road Manager 


Publicity Director 


Wardrobe Mistress 


Stage Director 


WardipAe^Assistants 


Lighting Director 


Performer 




Producer 





Ticket Agencies 



Ticket Broker 
Counter Clerk 



Carnivals 



Racetracks 



Carnival Manager 
Supervisor of Rides 
Supervisor of Games 
Ridepperator 
Game Operator 



Pony^ride Opeirator 
Ticket Seller 
Ticket Taker 



Paddock Judge 


Manager 


Jockey / Driver 


Publicity Director 


Animal Attendant 


Patrol Judge 


Ticket Seller 




Owner 
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ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES 





Theaters 




Manager Cashier 
Booking Agent Usher 
Sales Manager 












PuBlicity Director 

"■''"Head'Usher 





Entertainment 
Bureaus 



Concert Promoter 
Booking Agent 
Artist Manager 
Road Manager 



Circuses 



Amusement 
Parks 



Master of Ceremonies 


Costumer 


Superintendent 


Ticket Seller 


Trainmaster 


Laborer 


Foreman 




Performer 








Manager 


Pony-ride Operator 


Supervisor of Rides 


Ticket Seller 


Supervisor of Games 


Ticket Taker 


Ride Operator 




Game Operator 
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ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES 



Ballet Cornpany 



Nightclubs 



Rodeos 



Movie Theaters 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^jl^l I ' I ' ' 



Producer 

Publicity Director 

Stage Director 

Xighting~Director 
Road IVlanager 



Wardrobe Mistress^ .J}; 
Wardrobe Assistants 
Dancers 



■ — ft^ 



Owner 


Doorman 




Manager 


Performers 




Booking Agent 




/; 


Maitre d' Hotel 




\ 


Host / Hostess 







Manager 




Ticket'Take'r^-' 




Performers' . , . 








Animal Keeper r*: 

Head Animal PeiTOff ^ 








Ticket Seller i ^ 

















Manager 
Booking Agent 
Siales Manager 
Motion Picture Projectionist 
Head Usher , 



. Cashier* , \ ^ ? 

Usher * ' ^- - - . « 



it 
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SPORTS 

This subcluster includes the activities involved in professional sports. The occupations include 
professional athletes, referees, activities involved in the management and operation of sports centers 
such as stadium managers, professional sports scouts, ticket sellers and team managers. Industries 
include professional sports teams and sports stadiums. 



Professional 
Athletic Team 



Publicity Director 
General Manager 
Athlete Manager 
Coach 



Athlete 

Umpire / Referee 
Bat Person 



Sports Centers, 
Stadiums 



Owner 


Usher 


Manager 




Publicity Director 




Ticket Sales Director 




Ticket Seller 





CULTURAL SERVICES 

This subcluster includes those occupations involved in the management, services and operation of 
cultural institutions such as Ubraiies, museums and zoos. Occupations in this subcluster mclude hbrary 
durector, archivist, tour guide and ticket seller. 



Museums 



Director 

Education Director 
Tour Guide 
Attendant 
Curator 



Arcliivist 

Public Relations Director 
Restorer 



Zoos and Aquariums 



Director 

Publicity Director 
Head Animal Person 
Animal Handler 
Toiir Guide 



Attendant 









Director 




Ubraries 






Librarian 








-Library Technical Assistants 
Desk Clerk 





Historical Sites 




Director 

Public Relations Director 
Tour Guide 




Attendant 
Program Director 
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FOOD AND BEVERAGE SERVICES 



People employed in this subcluster are involved in food preparation, food service and food estab- 
lishment management and operation. These occupations are found in a wide variety of industries 
including restaurants, school cafeterias, snack bars, catering service and airline food commissaries. 
Occupations in this subcluster include restaurant manager, chef, waiter, waitress and food and bever- 
age managers. 







Owner 






Manager 


Drinking Places 




Bartender 
Waiter / Waitress 
Barboy 





Flight Kitchens 



Manager 

Production Manager 
Cooks 

Food Assembler 




Food & Beverage Director 


Steward, Room & Deck 


Chef 


Bartender 


Cook 


Wine Steward 


KitchM Supeh^isor 


Waiter/ Waitress^ ^ " 


Maitre d' 


Busboy 



Catering Services 



Owner 


Busboy 


Manager 




Cook 




Kitchen Supervisor 




Waiter / Waitress 
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FOOD AND BEVERAGE SERVICES 



Food Processing 
Services 



Cafeterias 



Restaurants 



Hotels and Motels 



Owner 


Lunch Truck Driver 


Production Supervisor 




Cook 


♦ 


Food Assembler 




Route Representatives 





Owner 


( 


Counter Person 


Manager 


Cashier 


Kitchen Supervisor 


Counter Supply Person 


Cooks 






Line Supervisor 







Owner 
Manager 
Executive Chef 
Chef — — 
Cook 



Kitchen Supervisor 
Food Controller 
Kitchen Helper 

Maitred'™^^""^~ — 
Hostess 



Bartender 
WineSteward 
Waiter / Waitress 

-^Cashier-^ — — 
Busboy 



Director of Food & Beverages 


Food Controller Busboy 


Function Manager 


Maitre d' 


Restaurant Manager 


Bartender 


Chef/ Cook 


Waiter / Waitress 


Kitchen Supen/isor 


Cashier 
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±mm AND BEVERAGE SERVICES 



i 



Concession Stands 




Owner / Manager 
Cool< 

Counter Person 












Coffee Shop 




Owner Busboy 

Manager 

Coolc / Baker 

Counter Clerk 

Cashier 












Education and 
Health institutions 




Food Service Director Cashier 

Kitchen Supervisor Counter Supply Person 

Cook 

tine Supervisor ^ — ™ ~ — 

Counter Person 
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FDSLD-TESrSUMMARY 

Field-testing in actual classrooms is an important 
phase in the development of viable and effective curricu- 
lum materials. The original version of these materials was 
field-tested in three schools in two states during 1975- 
1976. 

The curriculum was field-tested with heterogene- 
ous eighth grade classes in Burlington and Brockton, 
Massachusetts and in Jefferson County, Colorado. All 
the schools infused the Hospitality and Recreation mate- 
rials into their regular curricula. 

The curriculum was tested in settings of individual 
and team teaching. The seven (7) participating teachers 
had diverse backgrounds, which included Social Studies, 
English, Mathematics and Science. 

The field test indicated that: 

• On the whole, the materials were both usable and 
appealing to teachers and students. 

• Students learned career development concepts, as 
indicated in performance measures and teacher 
observations. 

• Students became acquainted with hospitality and 
recreation occupations, as indicated in performance 
measures and teacher observations. 

• In the sites where control groups were available, 
students taking the curriculum demonstrated 
significant learning as indicated by performance 
measures. 

• Community exploration can be accomplished if 
effort is applied. Teachers organized field trips, 
arranged for outside speakers, and coordinated 

^ - independent -projects in which students^explored 
community resources. 

• Teachers were especially enthusiastic about stu* 
dfint-centered, active, paiticipatory learning activi- 
tfes which embellished their own repertoire of 
teaching techniques. 

A special feature of tke field test included the 
partic^ation of the fieldrtet teachers in a National 
Conference on Career Education in Hospitality and 
Recreation. During this conference, teachers became 



familiar with the curriculum materials md methods 
for using them. This experience assisted tethers in 
applying the materials in their own classroom settings. 
Further assistance to teachers was provided by project 
staff during regular visits. 

Revisions to the original materials were based 
upon the recommendations of field-test teachers and' on 
classroom observations made by project staff. Informa- 
tion for improving the materials was obtained from 
teachers* records of what they actually did in class and 
how they and students reacted to thftsactivities. In addi- 
tion, project staff visited each school monthly over the 
five-month period of the field test, observed the curricu- 
lum in action, and discussed progress with the teachers. 

The key revisions resulting from the field test 
include: 

• improved format of presentation, including separa- 
tion of teacher and student materials; 

• increased attention to the presence of females and 
minorities represented in the materials; 

• specific refinements of individual activities. 

Credit for stimulating improvements in the curric- 
ulum materials belongs to the field test participants. 

Field Test Participants 

West Junior High School 

Robert Reagan, Principal 
Brockton, Massachusetts 

David Carroll, Coordinator and Teacher 

Tiiomas Adrian, Teacher 

Patricia Bearse, Teacher 

Robert Magee, Teacher 

MarshWSimoiirs'^Miadle Sffi^^ 

Richard Connors, Principal 
Burlington, Massachusetts 

Barbara Gomey, Teacher 

Neal Lusas, Teacher 

Belmont Junior High School 

Dr. Maran Doggett, Principal 
Lakewood, Colorado 

Connie Self, Teacher 
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GLOSSARY 



Advancement: Increase in salary, responsibility and/or 
status. 

Avocation: A hobby; an activity engaged in, usually for 
enjoyment, in addition to one's regular work* 

Capacity: Number of people a facility caEsaccommodate. 

Career: Progression of occupations; wmk history; the 
totality of work one does in a lifetime. 

Career Path: Series of occupations or educational experi* 
ences which contribute to the achievement of a career 
goal; work history. 

Case Study: Fictional example of a problem used to 
teach decision-making and analysis skills. 

Chain: A number of similar facilities, e.g., restaurants, 
hotels, owned and operated by one individual or 
corporation. 

Oient: Customer (individual or business). 

Cluster: Grouping of related occupations. For example, 
the Hospitality and Recreation Gjister. 

Commission: Percentage of sale po^Lto a salesperson as 
compensation, usually figures as a: percent of gross 
sales. 

Communication Skills: Skills involved in giving or getting 
information: listening, asking questions, speaking, 
writing, etc. 

Competition: Actions of businesses to attract the busi- 
ness of the consumer to their own establishment 
rather than to others providing similar products and 
services. 

^Cc'iiswmer: . Individual or . busmess. which Jsays-and uses 
goods and/or services. 

Consumer-^orienxed: Used to describe business-establish- 
ments and employees which seek to pfcase/satisfy 
the needs of the consumer. 

Corporation: A form of business owneoMip where 
owner liability i&iimited to the amou^^ssixE^estmieiit. 
A corporation a legal *'person" isffltestate Haws. 



Entrepreneur: A iwson who organizsa; nanages and 
assumes the^rislcxif a business venture^ 

Entry-level: Jobs in field for which minimal training 
or no specific training is necessary. 

Expenses: Money paid for operating a business (for 
example, salaries, electricity, office supplies). 



Facility: A place for a certain group activity; it may 
include buildings and/or grounds. 

Franchise: The license sold to an organization or indi- 
vidual to operate a business using a certain name, 
selling certain products. 

Fringe Benefits: Compensation in addition to salary 
which is given to an employeein non-monetaiy fonn. 
For example, vacation time and:sidk-leave. 

Gross Profit: Amount of money earned after, subtract- 
ing cost of goods and/or services sold from sales^ 

Gross Receipts: Amount of money^taken in by a business. 

Incentive: A reward to en courage action or performance, 
e.g., a raise in salary. 

Interpersonal: Between or among people; usually refers 
to skills in dealing with other people. 

Itinerary: Schedule and routing (rf a trip. 

Job: An individual or specific work experience. Compare 
occupation y a work function or work role that can be 
performed in a number of different settings. 

Job Analysis: Breakdowii of a job into discrete tasks. 

Job Description: Tasks performed and skills required 
for an occupation; what the worker actually does. 

Job Requirements: Qualifications to do a particular job. 

Job Satisfaction: Employee's liking for a job. 

Lateral Mobility: Movement from one occupation to a 
similar occupation in the same or different industry 
ivithout increase in responsibility. 

Lmum-Timei-^ime-^not-spBa^^ 
adiadty, free. 

Lifestyle: Aspects of a person's life which reflect per- 
sonaal choices, preferences^d characteristics. 

Lod&ms Facility! A i^lace (house, hotel, I'SSOTi, eta) 
where numbers of people may rent sleeping accom- 
modations. 

Management Responsibility: lOrganiziiig people, moiiBy 
andi things to aocomplishspurpose or achieve a good^ 

NegotOm: Discuss with othsr individuals in order^au: 
come to fair temas of a dedi 

Pfet Profit: Amount of mon^ remaining after costsiS 
goods and/or services soM and e3q)enses have ben 
paid. 
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(Ttoipatfonl An activity that serves as one's regular 
- — ^rsource of livelihood; a work function or tole that can ^ 
be per^^ individual in a number of differ- 

ent se^^ings* Compare /o6, a specific work experience. 

PflrtweirfBp: ^Poimi iof buaness ownership that involves 
twoaoE^more pei^e m business together. 

PeiWwiMB: Employees of a business or institution. 

Poticy- A guiding procedure or general rule which 
management uses to make its plans and decisions, 
^pr example, some companies have a policy of pro- 
inolii^ within, i.e-, they will promote their own 
jemplpyees rather than hiring someone new. 

/W/ife: Description of a person or facility. 

Proprietorship: A form of business ownership that 
involves one person in business foi himself. 

Qualificationr. Person's skills, abilities, experience, and 
.training. ~ 

Questionnaire: A list of related questions used to 
research needed information. 

RolerpJay: To act out: the position or occupation of 
another, usually fictitious individual. 

Resume: A summary of an individual's experience and 
education usually used in describing job applicant to 
pctortial employer. 

Se//->4s5e«meiir Analysis of one's own strengths and 
weaknesses^aSSties and interests. 



Service: 1 . Assistance prowided to the customer; attitude 

- ■ . - -of help^:-- - ■ 

2. An intangibte^product, e.e.> housecleaning, 
delivery, haiicntting. 

SkiUsi Everything a person^knows how to do. 

Task: Component of a job, e.g., writing out receipts. 

Trainee: Person who is learning responsibUities of a job* 

7>artsacrK?/i: A trade ora;:deal. 

Upward Mobility: Movement: from one job to. another 
involving increased responablity and pay; abiUty or 
desire to rise in pbation or status. 

Vocation: One's regular occupation or profession; the 
occupation, profession or employment that one has 
chosen to do. 

Work: Exertion or effort aimed at producing benefits 
for oneself or for oneself and others, includes both 
unpaid activities anftpaid einpJoyment. . 

Work Enviromnent: Industry; general categoiy of vrork 
settings \ witiiin a ^cluster, e;g., within Hqspitaii^ 
and Recreation, Lodgin Sports, Cultural 

Services, Entertainmehti Food^ and Beverage, are 
industries or work: environ^ 
or setting in which a^^b is performed. 

Working Conditions: Factors in a job which affect the 
employee: hours, location, contact with other em- 
ployees. 
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UNIT I: WHAT IS A CAREER? 
Teacher's Guide 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvrriES 

A. Career Decision-Maldng 

Students examine the factors whidi affect job selection 
and job satisfaction. 

B. The Future 

Students identify their own interests in relation to differ- 
ent occupational tasks. 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Instructions, four biographical sketches and lists of ques- 
tions for each student. 



Instructions and list of questions for each student, maga- 
zines and construction paper. 
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UNTTI: WHAT IS A CAREER? 
OBJECTIVES 

• S&dents will be able to charactraize some of the 
differenMses^ between a icaresr tBoi '^ job. (There is 
no:uniwtsally accepted set rfSdiferences, but stu- 
dents can profit from discu^ams of what some of 
the difK^nces migiit be.) 

• Students will be able to expla^su role that edu- 
cation, -gaining, and e;qperiei!)B:e lan play in plan* 
ining f ana career. 

• :Studeals will be able to digscrifiRMmg range view of 
their future employment beyamtitheir immediate 
post^paduation and/or in^st-schcooaiiternnnation. 

• Students will be able to descrfc me specific steps 
involved in planning a career. 

• Students will be able to list five hospitality and 
recreation occupations. 

• Students will be able to acticutas their interests 
md describe their leistwe time activities. 

RATtHWfALE 

To idlate, students at thissage have tended, primarily 
because of parental and saci®*economic influences, to 
develop a rather narrow viewif^cof their capabilities and 
poteirtial. This curriculum a£ltempts to broaden their 
view of alternative'career p^lis and lengthen their view 
ofetheir own career path. Ifciintent is neither to impose 
tiKvalue of long-range plamaing nor to argue in favor of 
OHnmitment to a specific .asareot. The objective is rather 
tOEssensitize students to thraiifference between a job and 
a career in order to expandiLthear horizons. Adoption of 
_ tiiss longer^range^ view.^^^^ 
tcstundertake effective andjgjexsonally redistic decision- 
making as they develc^ fteir own careers and/or job 
hiislories. 

To accomplish this rend» the following exercises ask 
staidents to read and discuss a series of biographical 
stetches, i:i part to deteiminffiwhether or not each con- 
stitutes a career, and to asssonble magazine pictures of 
acitivrties which interest; theinu in part to identify their 
leisure time and career^refeasncaes. ©ften the students 
will find: that there is no cltaw-ctit decision about whe- 
ther a particular job constitui3B5fi;mstep in a career- Deter- 
minatiim of a defmite 'yes' « "^o' answer is not as 
importaDOt as the discussion^yiiBEh takes place as the 
studentBPweigh the variables imviaiwed. 

CONCBETS 

• Aai:i individuaVs life usually lias aspects that are 
carefully planned, aspects that are determined 

ERIC 



primarily by chance, and aspects that combine 
some plaiming with some elements of chance. 

• A person's caiwr might center around his or her 
employment and education and tEainii^ experi- 
ences. A career is hdsed on bo&ipflarming and 
chance. 

For example, the economic environment in which 
you live often determines the kinds of jobs that 
are available to you. The financial status of one*s 
family often plays a role in the education and 
training opportunities available. The state of the 
economy whl determine for some people whether 
or not they can get a job. Family responsibilities 
influence minimum income requirements. 

• There is a common misconception that one has 
to be a professional to have a career- Any person 
can have a career. There is no occupation, job or 
series of jobs which could not be considered part 
of someone's career. 

• There is ifeo single definition of what constitutes a 
career. Some defmitions of "career'* include a 
series of related (or unrelated) jobs, one or two 
jobs and special education and training, or no pay- 
ing job at all-but rather theiseries of interests and 
activities that make up a person's life. 

• Formal training and education are not the only 
ways to acquire marketable skills. Hobbies and 
other non-school activities can result in the devel- 
opment of marketable skills- 

• Career changes occur often. Re-training is possible; 
and, often some of the skills one has acquired 
through work experiences and hobbies, can be 
applied to a different job in a completely different 

- ^^^fieia:: — -^'^ — — ^ 

• Key elements in successful career planning are 
knowledge of one's own interests and charac- 
teristics and broad-based knowledge of employ- 
ment opportunities. This knowledge broadens an 
individual's options. 

• Work typically occupies a large part of one's time. 
Accordingly, one should devote time and energy' 
to planning what job to undertake in order to 
attain a meaningful and satisfying experience. 

ACTIVITY A. Career Decisioii-Making 
Introducing the ActMty 

1, Fxplain to the cl ^ss that one of the purposes of this 
series of exercises is for therh to gain some under- 
standing of the factors in an individual's selection 
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of a job and in the planning of his or her career. 
Chance, education and training can play key roles, 
and of considerable importance are the individual's 
interests and hobbies. 

2. Ask students if they can think of some of the ele- 
ments that go into job satisfaction. (Pay, liking the 
work, match between job requirements and individual 
skills and interests, and so forth). Write these items 
on the board, along with key words like career, job, 
occupation, career planning, job satisfaction, and 
so forth. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 - Divide the class into groups of five to eight students. 

2. Explain to the class that each group is to appoint 
someone to take notes. 

3. Ask students to read the instructions, and give them 
a chance to ask questions about any points that 
niight re^quire clarification. 

4. Each group is to read all four biographical sketches. 

5. Allow the groups twenty minutes to read, answer the 
questions, and discuss each sketch. (This exercise 
might take two periods.) Remind the groups when 
each twenty-minute period is up. 

6. Reconvene the class after all the sketches have been 
discussed by the groups, and begin the post-activity 
discussion. For some of the questions, it might be 
appropriate to write the different group's responses 
on the blackboard for easy comparison. However, it 
may not be feasible to compare all the groups' 
responses to the questions. It is therefore suggested 
that, for example, Gi\>up 1 and 2's responses on 
Stuart Smithfield be compared, Group 3 and 4's 
responses on Janet Miller compared, and so forth. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1 . The following points should arise during comparison 
and discussion of the groups' responses. , 

Stuart Smithfield 

* It is important to take into consideration one's 
own interests and hobbies when thinking about 
a job or a career. 

• Often, there are counseling resources that one can 
turn to if one is having difficulty in making a deci- 
sion about a job or career. These resources include 
guidance counselors in schools and professional 
employment agencies for adults. 



• There are a number of factors that enter into job 
satisfaction, among which are: working conditions 
(e.g., working outdoors), match between interests 
and job requirements, pay and fringe benefits. 
Other factors will be discussed in relation to other 
profiles. 

Janet Miller 

• Sometimes what we do is determined by external 
factors over which we have little control (e.g., the 
need of Janet's family for income, which required 
her to drop out of school). 

• There are many jobs you can get without a high 
school diploma, but very often they pay little. 
However, entry-level jobs provide experience and 
skUls for career mobility. 

• Review the skills required of the desk clerk and of 
the front office manager. 

• Point out that, as in Janet's case with the manager's 
job, one'does not necessarily like what one is good 
at. There is a difference between a skill and an 

■ ■ -interest.- - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - - ■ -~ - 

• The element of chance also plays a role; e.g., Janet's 
experience as a chambermaid provided entry into 
the hotel/motel industry. 

Richard Osgood 

• An individual can prepare himself for a variety of 
related careers, in order to be better prepared 
either for whatever chance might bring or for a 
change in interests. 

• When working in a certain occupational environ- 
ment, people sometimes have to wait to attain a 
job they want. 

• It is possible to change careers in midstream if you 
are willing to iindergo the required training and/or 
to acquire the necessary experience. 

Rose Wilcox 

^ Review the characteristics of a successful entre- 
preneur: management skills, initiative, ambition, 
willingness to work hard, ability to live through 
business slumps, perserverance, patience, and so 
forth. In addition, entrepreneurship frequently 
provides an altemative or option in career planning. 

• Poiiit out that different people begin planning their 
careers at different points in their lives. In Richard 
Osgood's case, itwasahigh school. In Rose Wilcox's 
case, it was not until college. Some people never 
plan their careers. 



• It is now appropriate to introduce the question, 
•*What is a career?", since students have done some 
thinking about and. analysis of the career paths of 
four individuals. Reinforce the point that there are 
no right or wrong answers. Many elements interact 
in a career and in career plaiihing, such as: 

Knowing one's own Interests, skills, and hobbies 
Beconiirig familiar with a wide variety of jobs 
Matching these jobs with one's own interests, 

skills, and hobbies 
Planning for education and training 
Planning several alternative career paths in order 
to be prepared for whatever contingencies 
arise. 

ACTIVrrY B. The Future 
Introducing the Activity 

1. Explain to the class that in this exercise each student 
will select and cut out from magazines pictures of 
people doing things that he/she would like to do - 
some day or that he/she does now. Stress the point 
that the student dojs not have to possess the skills 
required for the job or task depicted in the photo- 
graph. He or she can select any picture which looks 
interesting, whether the person is working or is 
engaged in a leisure or recreational activity. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Collect as many different kinds of magazines as you 
can And. If you are having difficulty finding maga- 
zines, you inight request other faculty members or 
students to bring in magazines from home. : 

2. After the pre-activity discussion, give the students a 
fe\v minutes to read the student instructions ^d then 
answer any questions they might have. 

3. Distribute the construction paper and arrange the 
magazines in stacks around the classroom. Give the stu- 
dents ttdrty minutes to select approximately five pic- 
tures and paste them onto the construction paper. (As 
an alternative, this can be done as a home assignment.) 

4. When the collages are finished, give the students 
twenty minutes to answer the questions iri the stu- 
dent version of the exercise. 

5. Once the questions have been answered, ask for two 
or three volunteers to present their collages to the 



class and explain their interest in the pictures. Some 
questions you might raise to assist the class in analyz- 
ing the volunteer's interests are: 

• Is the activity being conducted indoors or out of 
doors? 

• Does the activity involve using the hands or think- 
ing about something? ; 

• Does the activity involve math or science in any 
way? 

• Does the activity involve athletic ability? 

• Is it the kind of activity that might be done on a 
job? What job or jobs? 

Learning More from the Activity 

1. Ask students to select their two favorite pictures and 
explain in writing their interest in those pictures, 
along the lin^s of the class discussion of the volun- 
teer's collages. This could be a productive homework 
assignment. 

: 2. $dme of the collages might make an interesting dis- 
play in the classroom. 

Points to Stress 

• Occupations in Hospitality and Recreation are dir- 
ected toward helping people use and enjoy their 
leisure time. Many of the hospitality and recrea- 
tion jobs, such as waitress, waiter* sports instruc- 
tor, and so forth involve providing services to peo- 
ple. Can you think of some: occupations which 
might be included in the Hospitality and Recrea- 
tion cluster? For example, what kinds of jobs are 
there at a bowling alley? In a restaurant? At a 
movie theater? 

• Many interests can result in satisfying jobs. We will 
talk about this in later units, 

• Interests can cover a wide variety of activities. One 
can have an interest in working with one *f hands, 
in being outdoors, in Ustening to music, in partici- . 
pating in sports, in working and/or being with peo- 
ple, or conversely in vwoiT^ 

reading about a wide variety of things, in racing 
cai4, and so forth. It is important to know what 
your interests are to find a satisfying job. 

• Americans have more leisure time than they have 
work time. It is therefore important to develop 
your interests so that you can enjoy your leisure 

• time. 
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UNIT U: HOW DOES ONE PLAN FOR A CAREER? 
Teacher's Guide 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvrriES 

A. Hobbies 

In small groups, students relate avocational interests to 
occupations. 

B. Occupational Analysis 

In small groups, students review and answer questions on 
three hospitality and recreation industries and the occu- 
pations associated with them. 

C. Career Paths 

In small groups, students review two case studies and 
answer questions relating to career planning. 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Instructions for each student. 



Three descriptions of hospitality and recreation indus- 
tries with related questions for each student. 



Two case studies for two hospitality and recreation 
occupations for each student. 



\ 
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UNrril: HOW DOES ONE PLAN FOR A CAREER? 
OBJECTIVES 

• Students will be able to explain the value and im- 
portance of career planning. 

• Students will be able to identify some of the com- 
ponents of career planning. 

• Students will be able to describe in general terms 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of some 
occupational resources, such as education, train- 
ing, job experience, and so forth. 

• Students will be able to conduct a simple occupa- 
tional analysis. 

• Students will be able to conduct a simple self* 
assessment. 

• Students will be able to describe at least two hos- 
pitality and recreation industries and to identify 
at least three occupations found within them. 

• Students will be able to identify the jobs that can 
be developed from certain hobbies. 

RATIONALE 

This unit asks students to examine the components of 
the career planning process: individual skills and abilities 
on the one hand and job requirements and characteristics 
on the other. 

The activities focus on assessment of the skills and 
interests of individuals, analysis of job requirements and 
on matching job requirements with individual skills. This 
focus is intended to stimulate the student to think realis- 
tically about jobs and about assessing his or her own 
skills and abilities. 

CONCEPTS 

• Most hospitality and recreation occupations are 
closely related to and dependent upon other hos- 
pitality and recreation occupations. Employees in 
hospitality and recreation typically work together, 
have similar or the same skills, and are involved in 
providing entertaimnent or other leisure time 
services to their consumers. 

• It is important to know y9ur own hobbies and 
interests in planning Nyhat you want to do in the 
future. 

• There is certainly more than one way to acquire a 
particular job. One method is to work your way up 
through the business-acquiring new skills on the 
job and building up work experience. Another way 
is to start higher up on the ladder by going to a 



school or training center to acquire the skills 
you need. 

• There are many occupations in the world of work. 
It is important to become faniiliar with as many of 
them as possible, in order to increase your own 
chance of finding one which suits you. 

• Every occupation has certain skills and aptitudes 
associated with it. In addition, the nature of the 
job is influenced by the environment in which it 
is found. Some of the factors, which characterize a 
job are: whether it requires working with people, 
things, or ideas; whether it is indoors or outdoors; 
whether it requires formal education and training; 
whether or not it requires a great deal of manual 
dexterity (ability to work well with one's hands); 
whether or not it requires travel; what the work- 
ing environment is (factory, recreational facility, 
office, etc.); whether it requires the ability to 
operate special equipment. 

• The procedure of analyzing an occupation in order 
to name its related skills and aptitudes is called 
occupational analysis. (The Department of Labor 
has done this for many jobs arid has published the 
results in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. ) 
In analyzing an occupation, information unique to 
the local community should be included. The 
Dictionary only provides a generalized description 
which may not correspond exactly to the situation 
in your community. 

• The process of determining one's current skills and 
interests, and potential skills and interests is called 
self -assessment. There are many way which one 
can assess his/her interests and skills. One can look 
at hobbies and the ways in which he/she spends free 
time. One can take vocation^ and aptitude tests to 
determine abilities. (NOTE: you might ask the 
school counselor to exjplaih to ffi^^^ some 
of the available tests are. Explain that many of these 
tests have severe limitations, both in terms of the 
way they're desi^edandbecause interests and skills 
change over time. They caiinbt usuidiy be used to 
forecast what an indivi^M 

but they provide some insight into the present.) 
One can explore occupations interests by reading 
about occupations of interest. (NOTE: If there is 
not already a career education section in your 
school library, you might work with the librarian 
to establish one. For materials which might be 
included, see the Resources and References sec- 
tion of this curriculum.) 

• SELF-ASSESSMENT IS A CONTINUAL PRO- 
CESS. Interests and skills are constantly changing 
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; tod developing* Thereforey one should never stop 
determining what his/her interests and skills are. 

The important process of career planning includes 
assessing one*s interests and skills in relation to the 
opportunities available in the job market. 

One should not be restricted by skills one doesn't 
presently ' have. Many can be acquired through 
education and training or job experience. 

Many workers in the field of hospitality and 
recreaticjn have no expectation of making a career 
in the? fieldi They may be working in a hospitality 
and recreation job .because of temporary interest 
hi the field , because it is a source of money , or 
because they wish to perform a service; but 
they have no career expectations in the field* 
Examples are camp counselors, ushers^ ticket- 
sellers. 



ACriVrrY A. Hobbies 
Intfodttdii^ the Activity 

1 . Explain that this short exercise is an introduction to ' 
exploring hiterests and abilities. 

2: Many jobs can be developed from hobbies. The pur^ 
pose of this exercise is for the student to exercise his 
imagination by thinking up different ways of earning 
money from certain hobbies* 

3. If the students can not think of a particular job title, 
they should simply describe the money-making acti- 
vity that can be developed from the hobby as best 
they can. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Write the hobbies listed in the student materials on 
the blackboard, and ask students to suggest approx- 
imately ten others and add these to the list on the 
blackboard. 

2- Illustrate the exercise by having the class as a whole 
develop a list of Jobs from one or two hobbies. For 
example, someone who likes woodworking can be- 
come an independent carpenter or can work for a 
home construction company. Someone who likes to 
write (letters, essays for school, school newspaper) 
can be a writei for a newspaper, can write ads for 
an advertising a^^ency, can write articles for maga- 
zines, can do technical writing for research firms, 
and so forth. 

3. Ask students to read the instructions- Tell the stu- 



dents that they are to develop a list of jobs for eightv 
of the hobbies on the board, to be chosen by each 
group. 

4. Divide the class hito groups of five to eight students 
each. ■ 

5. Circulate among the groups, offering assistance only 
if a group seems to be stuck. 

6. After thirty minutes, reconvene the class. 

7. Using a blackboard, flip chart, or overhead projec- 
tor, go through the hobbies one by one, giving each 
group the chance to indicate what jobs they devel- 
oped for each hobby. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. Reiterate the point that, as the students have demon- 
strated, jobs can be developed from hobbies. . 

2. Explain that the next step is for students to examine 
their own hobbies and try to determine what jobs 
might be associated with them. • 

3. Some of the joWlwhich:!^ associated with the 
hobbies listed in.the exercise are: 

a) Dancing: dance instructor, performer (ballet, night 
club, TV). 

b) Rock Music: record company or radio station em- 
ployee, Master of Ceremonies at concerts, manager 
of a rock groups player in a rock group, salesper- 
son in a record shop. ; 

c) Reading:, teacher, scholar^ publishing house manu- 
script reader, researcher in a business or social 

:sciehce'firm.;:/.:;v:;/v;: 

d) Baseball or Softball: professional ball player, coach, 
school gym tea<^^^ 

e) Jazz: disc jockey ; on Tadip station, perforrner, 
manager of a group, salesperson in a record shop; 

f) Caihinng: forest rangeri coiiservation officer, field 
staff for one of the hatur^ 

izatibns, scout (ptofessional:^^^ 

g) Photography: photographer ill a varie^^ 

e.g., sports, wildlife, ; family portraiture, and so 
forth; TV camera operator; photographic equip- 
ment salesperson or dealer. 

h) Giving Parties: host or hostess for a restaurant, 
conference coordinator for a hotel or motel. 

i) Pets (dog, tropical fish, hamster, etc): veterinarian, 
animal breeder or trainer, employee in zoo or 
aquarium. 
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j) Model trains, planes, ships: artist, engineer, dis- 
play designer for a store or recreation facility. 

Points to Stress 

• The hobbies which a person has are a good indica- 
tor of his or her interests. Analysis of tliese inter- 
ests is an important part of the career development 
process. 

o Many different kinds of jobs can be associated 
with hobbies. 

ACTIVITY B. Occupational Analysis 
Introducing the Activity 

1 , Review the definition of the field of hospitality and 
recreation. (See Introduction to Teacher's Curricu- 
.lum Guide.) 

2r Explain that every job exists in a certain work environ- 
ment and that the work environment often affects the 
job-especially regarding working conditions. Ask stu- 
dents to give examples of different work environments 
(e.g., factory, school, restaurant, office, and soiforth). 

3. E^q^dain the procedureacallcail^occupatjonal analysis'— 
bissiking a job down iolDoi^icrete tasks and responsi- 
bffitaes. Students wiK beamked to perform simple 
occupational analyses jtftemch description. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Explain the purposes of the exercise: (1) to familiarize 
the students with three typical hospitality and recrea- 
tion industries and Ihe occupations associated with 
them; and (2) to have students learn how to analyze 
occupations and industries by answering questions. 

2. Explain that the class will be divided into groups for 
this exercise. Each group will appoint a note taker, who 
will record the group's responses to the questions. 

3. Ask the class to turn to the first scenario and give the 
students five minutes or so to read it. Then divide the 
class into groups. ' 

4. Allow the groups twenty to thirty minutes to answer 
the questions. 

5. Reconvene the class and discuss the groups' answers 
as suggested below. 

6. Turn to the second scenario and follow the procedures 
outlined above. It is advisable to spread the exercise 
over two or three days, since all of the scenarios prob- 
ably cannot be covered in one class period. 



Learning More From the Activity 

1. You will need a blackboard, overhead projector, or 
fiip chart. Go through each question, recording each 
group's answers on the board. If there are major 
differences, ask individuals in the groups to explain 
their responses. 

After all questions for all three descriptions have 
been reviewed, suggest to students that they keep the 
copies of the descriptions for later reference. 

2. Answers to the questions are: 
The Sun-It Resort 

1. A,B,C,D,G,H,M 

2. B,C,D,E,F 

3. B,E,F,H,I,J,M,P,S 

4. A,B,E,F,K,L,G,P,Q,S 

5. A,G,H,M,N,R 

6. B,G,H 

7. P,M 

8. J, K,L,0,S 

New City Recreational and Entartainsffimt Complex 

1. A,D,F,H 

2. D, E, F, I 

3. I, J 

4. A, B, D, G 

5. Ability to give instructions ^cdaeaii:; to communi- 
cate well 

6. A,B,C,G,H 

7. E,F,I,J 

8. B,H 

9. A,D,E,F 
10. C,F,H 

The Big Ship Tour Boat Line 

1. A,J,K 

2. H 

3. A, B, 

4. C, D, G, H, I, J 

5. A,F,G,K 

6. A 

7. C, D, E, H 

8. K 

9. A,F,G,I, J,K 

10. A,H,I 

11. Travel 

3. Note that many of the jobs that were listed in the 
above activities require the ability to get along well 
with people. This is a skill often required in hospital- 
ity arid recreational jobs. 

4. Ask students to begin to think about what they like 
to do. Do they like being outdoors, for example? In 
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later units students will focus on their own interests 
and skills. 

Points to Stress 

• Analyzing a job in terms of its skill and training 
requirements and the working environment is an 
important part of the career planning process. 

ACTIVITY C. Career Paths 

Introducing the Activity 

1. There is always more than one way to attain a parti- 
cular job. The purpose of this exercise is for you to 
discover, by analyzing two case studies, at lea^t two 
of these ways. 

2. Career planning can involve education, training, job 
experience, or any combination off the thiee^ There 
is also an element of chance inniired.ilttife way 
opportualles dewlop. However, pkoningaiHes the 
individual^: takssadvantagexof oppoitunitas. 

3. The nataetofzflier opportunities that ar^UEaiSatble to 
you will^aS^ctiynar career. 

Guiding thelAudvity 

1. After the:^ia^ctivity discussion, ask the dass to turn 
to the fli^wcase. Allow the students ten to fifteen 
minutes to read it. 

2. Divide the class into groups of five to eight students: 
Allow them twenty to thirty minutes to answer the 
questions following each case. 

3. Reconvene the class to discuss the first case. Then do 
the second case study, perhaps on a different day. 



Learning More Fron^kbe Activity 

1. You will need a blackboard, flip chart, or overhead 
projector. Once the class has been reconvened, go 
through the questions one by one, recording different 
groups' responds on the board. When there are differ- 
ences, ask students in each group to explain their 
position. 

2. Some of the elements of career planning are: 

• ?elf-assessment 

• occupational analysis 

• exposure to a wide variety of occupaUbhal op^ 
tunities 

• education and training 

• job experience 

• chance 

• the opportunities a^nabble^^e geographic^raoea 
you want towRork in 

• -selection of ^Siemati'vesDccupriftions 

Fomts to Stress 

In order to leadias satisfying a Me as possible^^^^^ 
important to plan your career. It iis never too earlyato 
start plarming. You can always change your mind, and 
change can be constructive. In one way or another, you 
will be involved in career plaiming until you retire— and 
perhaps, even after that. 
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UNIT in: FUN IN THE SUN 
Teacher*s Guide 



OVERVIEW 

STUDENT STUDENT 

AcnvrriES materials 

A. J^mia^thefSun 

Stude^tatol€^^play travel agents, consiuKss, and hospi- Instructions for eacii^student 

tality recreation personnel involwfc in vacation ' Ten role-profiles; oicifor each student 

planniiEg. Four forms for eacMTrm^eiAgent 
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lINIT in: FUN IN THE SUN 
OBJECTIVES 

• Students will be able to identiSy four hospitality 
and re.creation industries. 

• Students will be able to describe typical 
hospitality and recreation activities wthin four 
industries. 

• Students will be able to describe the^interdepen- 
dence of hospitality and recreation branesses and 
activities. 

• Students will be able to identify typicaiicharacter- 
istics of some hospitality and recreationxonsumers 
and describe the impact of these characteristics 
upon the nature of hospitality and reraeation busi- 
nesses and activiiies. 

RATIONALE 

People in all walks of life, at all econonaclevels, and 
of all ages, are consumers of hospitali^^ainiirecreation 
activities. The abundant number and typesiSthese acti- 
vities reflect the varied interests people bringlto their lei- 
sure activities and any limitations they rnay have. For 
exaniplcj specifically, leisure activities may differ along 
the following Unes: 

• activities suited to younger or older people 

• activities suited to active or sedentary people 

• daytime or nighttime activities 
and may be limited by thai inUowing. 

• finances 

• time available 

• location ^..^ 

• distance to be travelled 

• facilities available. 

This unit IS designed to introduce the student to ^he 
variability of consumer interests and desires concerning 
leisure activities. By role-playing travel agents, customers, 
hotel and restaurant managers, and recreation facility 
directors, students become aware of this variability and 
the necessity for compromising on some objectives when 
they cannot all be met. 

CONCEPTS 

• Businesses and activities involved in hospitality 
arid recreation assist people to enjoy more fully 
their non-working/non-school time away from 
home. 



• Since hospitality and recreation activities ane con- 
cerned with assisting thie consumer to enjo^ more 
fully his/her non-working/non-school time, <mn- 
sumer objectives and needs are crucial etenffintsrof 
these businesses. 

• Consumers of Hospitality and Recreation services 
can be young persons or adults, individuals i or 
groups, students or business people. At some 
time, everyone is a] consumer of hospitality ^d 
recreation services. 

• To respond to the needs of these various consunacrs. 
Hospitality and Recreati^^^ proyides a range of 
activities: 

• restaurants 

• lodging facilities 

• recreational facilities 

• travel services 

• sporting events 

• other eritertiainLniient events-such as, circuses, 
amuseriient jwrl^^^^ 

• museums, libraries, aquariums. 

• Consumers with similar objectives^ 

place to eat): ma>^ KaVe diffe rieeds^ For exain- 
pie, one consumer rhay des^ 
can eat quickly. Ariother consumer may want to 
combine eating with enter and, therefore j 

choose a restaurant which has an extensive menu, 
or a show; 

• Therefore, similar holpitality and rofitttation acti- 
vities {e.g., restaurants) vary in respectto the range 
of services provided. 

• It is important for the consumer toiiknow what 
his/hef objectives and needs are in pursuing a hos- 
pitality and recreation activity. 

• It is critical that the hospitality and recreation bus- 
inessperson recognize the expectations of the con- 
sumers who utilize his/her services. 

ACrmTYA. Fun In the Sun 
Introducing the Activity 

1. Reiterate the point that hospitality and recreation 
businesses and activities are involved in helping people 
enjoy their non-work/non-school time away from 
home. Such activities are highly dependent on the 
interests, tastes and abilities of the individual con- 
sumer. 

i2. Some of the hospitality and recreation industries to 
be explored in this exercise are Lodging, Food and 
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iBe^^ CuitujaEServices, Recreation ^ and 

1^^ sftraients name some; of the 

businesses in these enviroamients which found in 
their local community.) 

3. Explain to the class that wten people are planning to 
take a vacation, they frequently go to a travel agent. 
The travel agent's responsibility is exactly what the 
name implies--i.e. to act as an agent in making travel 

; plahis. (Explain to dass that an agent is one who acts 
. for or in the place of another by authority from him 
(Webster)). Travel agents are paid on a commission 
Jbasw the airlines or hotels with which they make 
arrangements for travelers. Part of being a good travel 
agent is to identify the consumer's objectives and to 
advise the consumer on the range of possibilities^ For 
e^cample, if a consumer's objective is to go to a warm 
climate for a vacation, the travel agent should be able 
to present to the client possible vacation spots in 
warm climates> including the relative advantages and 
disadvantages (such as, costs and proximity to recrea- 
tional facilities). 

4. Review with students some of the things a person 
considers v-hen planning a vacation: such as cost, 
location, lodging, food, recreation, entertainment, 
and so forth. 

5. EMfferent consumers have diffesentiMl^ds a^d Interests. 
Ask students what the differing vacation uiterests 
might be for a junior high student versus a middle- 
aged couple. 

6. The nature of hospitality and recreation activ^es is 
that they have a common purpose, i.e. to heipr the 
consumer more fully enjoy his/her leisure time, and 
they are also often interdependent. 

For example: 

• Hotels are built near major recreational facilities* 

• Restaurants are built in or near major hotels. 

• Travel services must depend upon hotels in making 
travel plans for a consumer who desires a vacation. 

7. Explain to class that the purpose of this exercise is to 
illustrate 

a) typical services and activities of hospitality and 
.. recreation businesses, 

b) hoW hospitality and recreation activities are aimed 
towards helping the consumer more fully enjoy 
non*working/non-school time away from home, 

c) the interdependence of the many activities involved 
in hospitality and recreation. 
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Qnding the^^tivity 
Userview: 

IL. ! In this^ activity, Fun in thesSun, students play the 
roles of consumers, travel jgpi s, mamgers of restau- 
rrants, jnanager$ of hotels; dfa 
and director of recreation tbgpr^^ extended 
role-play which involves traMSsagents in helping con- 
suinersvplan their one*weeiE; mca^tions in Fun Gity/ 
The travel agent: 

a) consulu with consumers£todetermine their objec- 
tive, interests and contednts (e.g., finances), 

b) meets with mana£ers£ii^ffi)spitiality and Recrea- 
tion facilities to dete rnu Be l s feh eir services in relation 
to Ms/her consumer's iieesia^ 

c) selects the services whidiiiratfshe believes best meet 
the consumer's needs^iand: 

d) presents travel plans to iconsumer for acceptance/ 
rejection, or modification- 

2. Prepare signs for each role in the activity that stu- 
dents can put on their desks for easy identification. 

Roles: 

• 3 travel agents (each receivestsame profile) 

• 3 consumers: 

lisaMoss 
SUverCityJffi 

Ira, Kathy, Jennifer, and Mark Jones 

• 2 hotels: 

Hotel Snore 
Sleepy Time Motel 

• 2 restaurants; 

- The Hollow (at Hotel Snore) 
The Big Cheese Restaurant ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• Furid City Recreatidn^^^p^ 

• Fun City Cultural Board 

(NOTE; Groups of 2-3 students should collectively ^ 
play each role. For example, each travel agent should 
be played by a team of 2-3 students; Lisa Moss should 
be played by 2-3 students; etc.) 

3. Assign stations (desks or areas of the room) for: 

• each of the three consumer roles 

• each of the hotels 
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• each of the restaurants 

• the Cultural Board 

• Recreation Department. 

4. Assign two students (or three, depending upon the 
size of the class) to each role. 

5. As^gn each team of travel agents to one team of 
consumers^ 

6. Ask all teams to read the student instructions. 

7. Have teams read appropriate profiles, e.g., each 
team of travel agents reads the profile for travel 
agent; team for Lisa Moss reads that profile; etc. 
Allow approximately ten minutes for students to 
read profiles, discuss them with other team mem- 
bers, and to ask any questions. 

8. Start the exercise. Allow ten minutes for travel 
agents to interview their clients. (NOTE: the other 
roles— e.g., hotels-should continue to work out 
their roles diiiii^^ 

9. Allow six 5-minute rounds for travel agents to con- 
sult with the hospitality and recreation facilities. 
Each travel agent should have five minutes with 
each facility. You may want to work out a plan 
such as the following one: 





Ftrit 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Travel 
Agent 


Hotel 
Snore 


Steepv 
Time 


Big 

Cheese 


The Cultural 
Hollow Board 


Recreation 
Dept. 


Travel 
Agent 
#2 


Rec. 
Dept. 


Hotel 
Snore 


Sleepy 
Time 


Big 

Cheese 


The 
Hollow 


Cultural 
Board 


Travel 
Agent 
#3 


Cult. 
Board 


Bee. 
Dept. 


Hotel 
Snore 


Sleepy 
Time 


Big 

Cheese 


The 
Hollow 



10. Allow travel agents a final 10 minutes to consuU 
with their clients and make any changes in their 
plans, 

11; Reconvene the class for post-activity discussion. 



Learning More From the Activity 

1. Explain to the class that the development of a good 
travel plan depends on the one hand on the character- 
istics, interests, and resources of the customer, and 
on the other hand, on the nature of the hospitality 
and recreation facilities available in a given locality. 

2. Review with the class how the post-activity discus- 
sion will be conducted: 

a) Presentations should be given by each client/travel 
agent team in turn. First, the client should briefly 



explain his/her role. Second, a representative from 
the travel team should present the fmal travel plan 
and explain why that plan was developed (e.g*, 
Lisa was not interested in sports, and therefore, 
sports was not an element in her plan). 

b) After each client/travel agent has presented his/her 
plans, the hospitality and recreation facilities can 
respond to plans; This discussion should generate 
points such as the need for effective communica- 
tions in serving the consumer. 

3. Some comments and possible points to be stressed on 
each of the consumer profiles ate presented below: 

LisaMoss >v 

L There are many sports activities offered by the Fun ^ 
City hospitality and recreation facilities, but lisa is 
not interested in sports. Therefore, there should be 
no sports on her activities sheet. 

2 . Lisa likes music so there should probably be at least 
one concert in her plan and two or three meals at the 
Big Cheese (which provides live music at meal time). 

3. lisa has no financial restrictions so the travel agent . 
didn't have to worry about cost of activities. 

4, Since Lisa has some friends in Fun City whom she 
would like to visit, it is probably a good idea to leave 
one or two nights open. 

5, Since Lisa likes cultural and historical activities, it is 
logical to assume that she would visit the Fun City 
museum, the Lavish Mansion, and take the tour of 
historic homes in Fun City. 

SUver City High School Basid 

1. It is unlikely that a high school band on vacation 
would want to prepare their own meals; therefore, 
the Hotel Snore is probably the best place for them 
(although one might argue that young people might 
like being on the beach, and that therefore the Sleepy 
Time Motel might be appropriate). The choice be- 
tween the two depends to some extent on the activi- 
ties the travel agent team has planned for the group. 
If he or she plans for a lot of free time, then the 
Sleepy Time Motel might be a good idea. 

2- The group has an interest in visiting the zoo and 
amusement park which should be included in the 
travel agent's activities ^eet. 

3. Aside from the two articulated interests, it would be 
up to the group and the travel agent to decide what 
other activities might most interest a group of high 
school students. A football game, a day at the beach. 
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music at the Big Cheese Restaurant or at a concert 
are all good possibilities. 



The Jones FamOy 

1. A motel on the beach like the Sleepy Time would 
be the ideal place for a family that wants to spend a 
lot of time reading and swimming. Also, the Sleepy 
Time is inexpensive, and the Joneses don't have much 
money. 

2. Since the Joneses are athletic and enjoy sports, what- 
ever activities are planned for them should involve 
sports. 



3. In the interest of saving money, the agent might not 
want to plan activities that mvolve spending money, 
e.g., a concert, but cultural spots such as the mu- 
$eum» the Lavish Mansion, and the zoo would be 
appropriate. 

Points to Stress 

• The interests, finances and available time of con- 
sumers regarding the way they spend their leisure 
time Vary. Hospitality and Recreation industries 
must accoimnodate at least some of these inter- 
ests and needs if they are to succeed. 
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UNrriV: LEISURE THEN AND NOW 
Teacher's Guide 



OVERVffiW 



STUDENT 

AcnvrriEs 

A. What Was Leisure Like Then? 

Students research leisure activities of the past. 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Information sheet for each student: 

"Leisure Then and Now.*' 
Instructions and report topics for each student. 



B. Ihe Year 2000 

Students predict leisure activities of the future. 

C. Community Interviews 

L Community Inventory 

Students identify hospitality and recreation 
services in their community. 

U. What Do We Need? 

Students assess the need for hospitality and 
recreation services among family and friends. 

III. Community Needs ^ 

Students interview local officials about com- 
munity needs for leisure services. 

D. Planning a Leisure Facility 

Students identify the factors involved in planning leisure 
facilities; design, services, personnel, etc. 



Instructions and list of questions for each student. 



Instructions and inventory form for each student. 



Interview forms for each student. 



Interview forms for each student- 
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UNIT IV: LEISURE THEN AND NOW 
OBJECTIVES 

• Students will be able to define leisure. 

• Students will be able to describe changing attitudes 
towards leisure over the years in American society. 

• Studentsswill be able to describe low leisure activ* 
ities have expanded over the years- 

• Students will be able to explain tfa^different types 
of leisure :activities. 

• Students will be able to identify^ businesses and 
occupations which provide leisure services. 

• Students will be able to identify businesses and 
occupations in their community which provide lei- 
sure services. 

RATIONALE 

The role of leisure activity in our society has not 
always been what it is today. Mistrust of leisure and pro- 
hibition of a variety of leisure activities during the Colo- 
nial period has gradually changed to the consideration of 
leisure as a rightful and healthful activity for all citizens. 

The exercises in this unit are concerned with leisure: 
past, present, and future. 

In ** What was Leisure Like Then?" students are given 
the opportunity to explore leisure activities of the past, 
as well as to develop research and communication skills. 
In "The Year 2000", students are encouraged to predict 
what leisure might be like in the future. Both activites 
increase student understanding of the evolution of the 
role of leisure. 

The last activity, "Community Interviews", allows 
the student to take a look at current hospitality and 
recreation facilities in his or her community, and to be- 
come aware of individual differences in people's prefer- 
ences and expectations for leisure time activities. This 
exercise has the additional advantage of encouraging 
student interaction with peers and adults. 

CONCEPTS 

• Although leisure, in modern society, is viewed by 
most Americans as an integral and important 
aspect of one's life style, this has not always been 
the case in our society. 

• To meet the growing demand for leisure activities 
in our society, many hospitality and recreation 
businesses have emerged. The number and nature 



of these activities have significantly expanded over 
the years. 

• These businesses may vary from community to 
community. However, every community offers 
some hospitality and recreation services. 

• The Hospitality and Recreation Occupations Clus- 
ter includes those businesses and occupations which 
provide services to people so that they can more 
fully enjoy their leisure time. 

• These businesses and occupations perform a vari- 
ety of diverse services, depending to a large degree 
upon the specific needs and demands of the con- 
sumers. 

• Therefore, for Hospitality and Recreation, pro- 
viding services includes identifying, evaluating and 
providing the needs and/or expectations of the 
consumer in his/her leisure, away from home 
pursuits. 

o Consumers have certain expectations about the 
services they expect to receive from a particular 
business. 

ACrmrYA. what Was Leisure Uke Then? 
Introducing the Activity 

1. Discuss with students the characteristics of leisure 
time: 

• time you are not in school or doing household 
chores or homework 

• time you spend doing something that you enjoy 

• time which 3^ott decide how to spend. 

2. Students may respond to the following questions: 

• What types of things do you do with your leisure 
time in the evenings? 

• What types of things do you do with your leisure 
time on weekends? 

• Do your parents have leisure time? All persons 
have some leisure time. However, people decide to 
use this time differently. 

• Do you consider your leisure activities an impor- 
tant part of your life? Do you think most Ameri- 
cans consider leisure activities an important part of 
life? Ask students to read the Information Sheet, 
'^Leisure Then and Now." 
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3s Ask students to name any programs which suggest 
that Americans consider leisure to be important 
What about the President*s Physical Fitness Program? 
Don*t you have to participate in physical education 
as part of your schooling? What about the Olympics 
in which, athletes from all over the world come to- 
" gether to participate in sporting events? 

Guiding the Activity 

1. la this activity, students will research the history of 
a leisure activity. Students should select a topic from 
the list in the Student Materials for their research. 
You may allow them to develop other research topics, 
conditional upon your approval. 

2. Briefly identify and describe each topic listed. 

3. Students can research their information either indi- 
vidually or as small groups. 

4. Each student or group must prepare a presentation 
to the rest of the class which illustrates and describes 
the leisure activity during that time in history. 

5. The primary information source will be the encyclo- 
pedia. Another is Richard Kraus, Recreation and Lei- 
sure in Modem Soceity , (New York: Meredith Corpo- 
ration, 1971). There are chapters in this book which 
directly address some of the information needed by 
students: Recreation and Leisure in Colonial America; 
the Nineteenth Century in Europe and America; and 
the Recreation and Parks Movement During the 
Twentieth Century. However, you should be aware 
that this book is used in college courses. Therefore, 
you may want to synthesize this information for the 
students rather than assigning the book for reading. 
Also, books on Frederick Law Olmstead, the designer 
of Central Park, provide information on history of 
leisure. 

6. You should assist students in identifying resources 
for their research— e.g. encyclopedias, recreation 
texts (see Resources and References), and history 
books. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. The post-activity discussion should consist of the 
students' presenting their research findings to the 
rest of the class. 

Points to Stress 

• Attitudes towards leisure have taken almost a 
**full-swing", i.e., from viewing leisure as some- 

5 



thing bad to viewing leisure as an important 
element of life. 

ACnVTTYB. The Year 2000 

Introducing the Activity 

1. Summarize with the class what they have learned 
about changing attitudes towards leisure over the 
years; and ways in which people have used their 
leisure time. 

2. Explain that the things with which we are familiar 
seem permanent but really are not. 

3. A perceptive observer at the time of the Model T 
Ford might have foretold the enormous role of the 
car in our society today. Similarly, there may be 
other trends in bur society which will have an effect 
on the use of our leisure time in several decades. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Explain to the students that in this activity they 
are going to try to project attitudes towards leisure 
and uses of leisure in the Year 2000. 

2. Divide the class into small groups of 4 to S students. 

3. Explain that this activity will be conducted in two 
parts. First, each group is to describe how they 
envision America in the Year 2000. That is: 

• the length of the typical work day 

• how businesses will be operated— e.g. almost solely 
by computers, etc. 

* • what people will be wearing 

• what businesses will look like in terms of furniture 
and decorations, etc. 

• what homes will look like in terms of furniture 
and decorations, etc. 

• how individuals will shop for food, clothes, etc. 

• the type of food people will be eating. 

4. Part II asks them to apply their conclusions to leisure 
activities in the year 2000. 

5. To help students in coming up with ideas about the 
Year 2000, you may suggest that they look at science 
fiction magazines, books on the future, or television 
shows, such as the Star Trek series, as a way of obtain- 
ing ideas. 
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Learning More From the Activity 

1 . The groups may present their ideas on life and leisure 
in the year 2000 to the class in one of two ways: 

• Each group can develop a drawing, skit, or collage 
which illustrates the essence of their views on the 
year 2000. A spokespenon should be selected 
from each group to answer questions on how and 
why they reached their conclusions. 

• Each group can choose one or two spokespersons 
to present the group's conclusions to the class. 
Allow four to five minutes per presentation. Other 
group members can ask questions of spokespersons 
by writing them down and handing them to a 
spokesperson of their own group. 

Points to Stress 

• Although we cannot be sure what the future will 
bring, the trend towards more leisure time for all 
people is likely to continue. Society as a whole, as 
well as individuals, will have to plan for increased 
leisure time. 

ACTIVITY C. Community Interviews 

I. Community Inventory 

Introducing the Activity 

1 . Explain to students that every community, no matter 
how large or small» has some businesses and occup;:- 
tions which provide leisure services. 

2. In a very small town there may only be one hotel, 
and in a large city there may be many hotels. How- 
ever, every community has somewhere a person can 
stay when visiting that community. Sometimes 
available lodging may be in the form of a motel or a 
guest house. 

3. In a small community there may only be one or two 
restaurants, and in a large community there may be 
many restaurants. However, every community has 
Somewhere that persons can go to eat when they are 
not eating at home, 

4. Communities differ in the number and variety of 
hospitality and recreation businesses offered. 

5. In the following series of activities, students will 
examine their community to determine 

• existing hospitality and recreation businesses and 
occupations 



• demand for hospitality and recreation businesses 
and occupations. 

6. Based upon this analysis, they will determine if any 
additional hospitality and recreation businesses are 
needed. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 . Explain that the availabity of hospitality and recrea- 
tion services is dependent upon: 

• size of community 

• number of industries in community 

• proximity to large cities 

• population of community 

• financial resources of conununity. 

2. Explain to students that in this part they are going to 
determine the extent of hospitality and recreation 
services in their community. 

3. Distribute the Community Inventory form, 

4. Before they do the exercise, you should define "their 
community." That is, if you are located in a relatively 
small city or town, you might want to define the 
entire town or city as the community- On the other 
handj if you are located in a relatively large city, you 
might define the community as something smaller 
such as the distance between students' homes and the 
school. 

5. This exercise can be completed at several levels of 
detail. 

• Students may pool their existing knowledge in a 
class discussion. 

• As a homework assignment, students can go out 
into the community (to a local shopping mail, to 
the downtown district, etc.) and report back on 
the hospitality and recreation businesses they have 
found. 

• For a more thorough analysis, the following re- 
sources may be used: the Yellow Pages, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Jaycees, Rotary Club, the 
League of Women Voters, newspaper advertise- 
ments, and others. 

• You may wish to divide the class into small groups 
and assign each group one or more businesses. For 
example, one group would be responsible for 
restaurants, and another for hotels. 
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Learning More From the Activity 

1. During the post-activity discussion, students should 
synthesize the information obtained. 

2. Based upon their synthesis, students should prepare a 
Tourist Guide for visitors to their community. To do 
this, they should imagine that a person is about to 
come to their community for a vacation for the first 
time. This person needs to know about sleeping facili- 
ties, restaurants and recreational activities'. 

3. The Tourist Guide should include the location of faci- 
lities and typical consumers, if possible, 

4. Note that there should not be a description of each 
hospitality and recreation facility in the community. 
Rather, the guide should alert visitors to facts such 
as: most of the restaurants in the community can be 
found either near or in the community shopping 
mall, etc. 

n. What Do We Need? 
Introducing the Activity 

1- Explain to students that, now that they have looked 
at the availability of hospitality and recreation ser- 
vices in their community, they are going to look at 
the demand for hospitality and recreation services 
in their community- 

2. Ask students about ways people their age spend non- 
school time, e.g., playing Softball, reading, etc. Re- 
iterate the point that there are a variety of ways 
people spend their leisure time. 

,3. Ask students how they think their parents spend 
their non-working time. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Distribute the interview forms for Part II, "What Do 
We Need?'' 

2. Explain that esch student is to conduct at least two 
interviews. One interview should be with an adult 
(such as one of their parents or a friend's parent). 
The other interview should be with a younger person 
(such as a sister or brother or a friend who is not in 
this class). 

3. In these interviews, they are to determine two things: 

• how these people use their leisure time. 

• what leisure services they would like to see avail- 
able in the community. 



4. You may want to role-play an interview or two in 
class for practice. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. Ask students to discuss the following questions: 

• What did you learn about ways people use their 
leisure time? 

• Does there appear to be any difference in the way 
adults and younger persons use their leisure time? 

• If yes, why do you think so? (Answers could 
include: adults have less leisure time than younger 
persons; adults have a greater need to concentrate 
upon physical activities since they might not have 
a chance to play or walk, during the day. 

• What type of leisure services did the persons inter- 
viewed say they wish existed m the community? 
How often did these persons have to go to another 
community to obtain these services? 

• Were there differences among adults and younger 
persons regarding the:;e additional leisure services? 

2. Make a list on the blackboard of the additional hospi- 
tality and recreation services needed in the com- 
munity. 

in. Community Needs 

Introducing the Activity 

1. In their interviews with family and friends, students 
determined how these people used their leisure time 
and what additional services they wish were available. 

2. In this activity, they are going to do a more thorough 
analysis of the additional services needed in the com- 
munity by interviewing: 

• Chamber of Commerce officials 

• public officials 

• local business persons 

• AAA, travel agencies, etc. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 . Prior to conducting interviews, students should con- 
sult sources such as literature published by Chamber 
of Commerce and newspapers regarding the popula- 
tion of their community, and the distribution of the 
population into adults and children. 
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2. Distribute the interview forms for Part III, "Com- 
munity Needs*' and explain that in these interviews 
students are to detennine: 

• demand for hospitality and recreation services by 
people in the community 

• demand for these services by visitors 

• how often existing business have more people 
^ than they serve 

• suggestions that business persons have for devel- 
oping more hospitality and recreation services in 
the community. 

3. Based upon this information, and the information 
obtained in the family/friends interview, students 
should be able to list in detail the type of additional 
hospitality and recreation services needed in the 
community. 

4., Students should work in pairs or small groups to con- 
duct the interviews in this part. As an option, you 
may assign some students to interview public officials 
and others to interview business persons. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. First, review the information obtained from public 
officials: 

• typical information asked of public officials regard- 
ing leisure services 

• the differences in information received from differ- 
ent public officials 

• any current plans/debates for new hospitality and 
recreation businesses, public facilities being built, 
licenses obtained. 

2. Next, review the information obtained from business 
persons: 

• types of businesses interviewed 

• typical consumers 

• typical services provided. 

3. Then, based upon the information obtained, students 
should list the additional hospitality and recreation 
services needed in their community. 

4. Based upon this listing, the students (according to 
information from interviews and their own opinions) 
should rank the need for these services. For example, 
the most needed service may be a sports arena, and 
the least needed additional service may be another 
restaurant. 



Points to Stress 

• The need for leisure services, which exists in almost 
every community, will vary according to the 
characteristics of the community and its members. 

ACTIVUYD. Planning a Leisure Facility 
Introducing the Activity 

1 . Based upon the preceding listing of priorities for add- 
ing leisure services in the community, students are 
going to select the service with the highest priority 
and design it. 

2. Explain to students that businesses which provide 
services to consumers must be aware of the most 
efficient architectural design for: 

• the convenience of the customer 

• the efficiency of the business 

3. For example, it is important to the customer and to 
the operation of a hotel for the customer to be able 
to identify the location of the desk for registering as 
soon as the customer enters the hotel. It is impor- 
tant when you enter a restaurant to identify easily 
the place you are to wah until you are shown to a 
table. It is important to the enjoyment and safety of 
people using a recreational facility, amusement park, 
sports arena, or National Park that it is well designed. 
A poorly designed facility makes the business both 
difficult to operate and also unsafe. 

4. Ask the class: What about your community play- 
ground suggests it was designed to insure your safety? 

What would happen if the swings were too close to 
the sHding board? (Possible answers: some children 
would try to jump from swing on to sliding board 
which might be dangerous; someone going down the 
shding board might get hurt in the head by someone 
else on the swing; etc.) 

5. One occupation in the field of Hospitality and Recrea- 
tion which specializes in designing safe and efficient 
facilities for leisure services is the landscape architect. 

Guiding the Acthity 

1. Before students actually design the leisure service 
they should do some research. This research should 
involve: 

• observing other businesses which provide this lei- 
sure service in their community, if any exist 
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• talk with friends who might use this type of leisure 
service to determine what they would like it to 
look like 

• identify the occupations that specialize in design- 
ing this type of facility. 

2* As a clasSi students should discuss the followingissues: 

• how large the facility would be 

• how many people it would serve at one time 

• what the main services of the facility would be 

• what the facility itself would look like: outdoor 
services, entrances, lobbies, activity room, etc. 

• location: i.e., accessible by public transportation, 
visible, in area where need exists. 

3. Once the class has decided about the typical services 
and layout of their leisure service facility, they need 
to determine what employees they need. 

4. The following issues should be discussed as a class: 

• what jobs will be needed in order to provide the 
services 

• which job(s) will be responsible for which seivices 

(NOTE: This discussion should also include functions 
such as management, maintenance, equipment etc.) 

• The estimated number of persons who will be 
needed in each of the jobs outlined. For example, 
if it is a recreational facility, how many persons 
per day will be needed to supervise the number of 
participants expected. 



5. Students can write job descriptions for the persons 
that they would need to employ. If you can obtain 
typical job descriptions (or if the students can obtain 
them) from employers, local Employment Service, 
etc it would be helpful to students in doing this part 
of the activity. At a minimum* students should bring 
in and review jobs advertised in the newspaper as a 
guide for preparing their job descriptions. 

6. Divide the class into small groups for preparing tlie 
job descriptions. 

7. Remind the class that the job description should 
include: 

• typical daily activities on the job 

• type of personal qualities needed by the employee- 
such as, ability to work with people 

• type of training required for the job— e.g., previous 
work experience for the manager, a degree in the 
field, etc. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. This activity is open-ended. Its scope, length and 
characteristics will depend upon student interest and 
the time available. Students may simply discuss the 
issues involved in planning a facility or might draw 
plans and make models of a needed facility. If it 
seems reasonable, they might try to organize resources 
towards establishing such a facility: publicizing the 
need; approaching community officials; studying 
legal issues^etc. 
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UNirV: WHAT DO YOU NEED TO KNOW? 
Teadier*s Guide 

I 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 
ACnVUlES 



STUDENT 
MATERLUS 



A. Conununicating 

I. Welcome to the Camp 

Students analyze the content of a speech as 
appropriate to certain groups. 

II. The Diagram Game 

Students practice communication skills in fol- 
lowing directions of another class member. 

IIL What Should I Say Now? 

Students use decision-maJdng skills in hypothe- 
tical situations faced by hospitality and recrea- 
tion employees. 

B. Managing Money 

Students practice money management skills as hypothe- 
tical hospitality and recreation employees. 

C. Keeping Records 

I. Campground Reservations 

Students practice record-keeping skills in filling 
out reservations forms and charts. 



II. Ping-Pong Tournament 

Students keep records on a hypothetical sports 
tournament. 



InstructioAs, script, and questions for each student 



Demonstrator instructions 



Instructions and five case studies for each student 



Instructions, three case studies, forms* and questions for 
each student 



For each student: 

Instructions and role description 
Chart A 

Forms 1 and 2— five of each 



For each student: 

Instructions and role description 

Schedule 1 
For each group: 

Fifteen Notification Forms 
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UNirV: WHAT DO YOU NEED TO KNOW? 



OBJECTIVES 



Consistent with a "learning by doing*' approach, stu- 
dents perfonn as well as study some of the common 
skiUs central to hospitality and recreation occupations. 



• Students will be able to analyze the effective use 
of interpersonal skills. 

• Students will be able to describe importance of 
interpersonal skills in hospitality and recreation 
occupations. 

• Students will be able to describe the importance 
of oral communications/public speaking in many 
hospitality and recreation activities. 

• Students will be able to explain the necessity of 
accurate money management in many hospitality 
and recreation activities, and the potential results 
of negligence in this regard. 

• Students will be able to conduct proper procedures 
for making correct change. 

% Students will be able to explain how cashiers keep 
track of money received and money paid out. 

• Students will be able to explain why recordkeep- 
ing skills are important in many hospitality and 
recreation activities. 

• Students will be able to perform basic record- 
keeping skills. 

RATIONALE 

Businesses and occupations in hospitality and recrea- 
tion provide leisure-time services to consumers. Identify- 
ing and serving consumer needs is a constant goal of 
employees in the Hospitality and Recreation field. 

Because hospitality and recreation businesses are con- 
sumer-oriented, there are certain characteristics which 
most hospitality and recreation employees must possess 
if they are to perform their jobs effectively. The charac- 
teristics include interpersonal and communication skills. 
Recordkeeping and money management skills are also 
central to effective job performance; 

Interpersonal and communication skills, or human 
relations skills, are obviously important in a consumer- 
oriented business since success in business depends on 
effective face-to-face contact with others. Of course, 
human relations skills are of value in all fields of human 
endeavor. 

Recordkeeping skills are important because records 
support efficient business operation and customer ser- 
vices. Poor recordkeeping may mean dissatisfied cus- 
tomers as well as business losses. 
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CONCEPTS 

• Many occupations in the field of Hospitality and 
Recreation require that the employee have effec- 
tive communication skills; knowledge of managing 
money; and the ability to keep efficient and 
accurate records. 

• Interpersonal and communication skills relate to 
the effectiveness with which people interact with 
each other. They include such things as speaking 
clearly, listening attentively, and so forth. 

• Many hospitality and recreation occupations 
involve the provision of service to a client or cus- 
tomer. The quality of service provided is a very 
important element in the success of the business. 
Service requires effective interpersonal skills. 

• Money management skills include making correct 
change, handling bank withdrawals and deposits, 
keeping records on flow of money through the 
business, and so forth. 

• Accuracy in matters regarding money is very 
important. Cashiers, ticket sellers, and managers 
strive for 100% accuracy in dealing with money. 
Accuracy comes with practice and is? a result of 
careful attention to money received and money 
paid out, 

• Recordkeeping involves keeping track of money, 
equipment, services provided, flow of clients^ and 
so forth. 

• Recordkeeping is used in many aspects of hospi- 
taUty and recreation activities. For example, 
records are used to schedule in-coming and out- 
going guests in a hotel; use of equipment at a 
recreation center; schedule of films for a movie 
house; etc. 

ACnvrrVA. communicating 
1. Welcome to the Camp 
Introducing the Activity 

L Remind students that there are many occupations in 
hospitality and recreation whose primary objective 
is to provide service to the consumer. 
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Providing good service includes being pleasant and 
friendly; listening to what the consumer desires and 
attempting to respond to these needs; being efficient. 

2. Ask students if they can think of any hospitality and 
recreation occupations which must provide service? 
(Answers can range from waiters/waitresses, em- 
ployees of a hotel, to ushers and ticket takers at a 
movie house), 

3. Another part of many service occupations includes 
speaking to or talking with the .onsumer. For exam- 
ple» the tour guide in a museum speaks to groups of 
people in explaining the objects in the museum. 
Another example is the front desk clerk in the hotel 
who must clearly talk to lodgers. 

4. Ask students to think of other hospitality and recrea- 
tion occupations which involve a great deal of com- 
munication with customers? 

What occupations do not provide a great deal of com- 
munications with customers? 

5. Tell students that the following activities ^ je designed 
to help identify important skills involved in effective 
communication and interpersonal skills. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 . Divide the class into groups of 4-5 students. 

2. Allow approximately 30 minutes for students to read 
the script and answer questions at the end. 

3. After each group has discussed and answered the 
questions, reassemble the class to discuss the scrije^l. 

LeamiiBg More From the Activity 

1. Points to make during the class discussion include: 

a) Parents might also be interested in knowing cur- 
few, cost, dates for visiting, and information about 
infirmary/heath staff. 

b) Campers might be interested in knowing whether 
there are any field trips, whether it is permissible 
to leave the camp, information about dances, 
athletic fields, etc. 

c) Michael would stress the safety precautions in the 
arts and crafts building. He ml^t talk about fire 
prevention equipment, first aid procedures, etc. 

d) Michael would most likely add the camp regula- 
tions to his tour, such as, "Lights out at 10:00 
p.m. 
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e) Michael would not need to tell the conference 
group about the camp competition or the arts 
and crafts exhibit* He would stress good food and 
excellent facilities. 

Points to Stress 

• The speaker should modify style and content of 
presentation based upon the characteristics of the 
audience. 

n. The Diagram Game 

Introducing the Activity 

1 . Ask the students if they know someone with a lot of 
information who cannot communicate. Why not? 

2. Do they have a teacher whom they particularly like? 
What techniques does he/she me to communicate? 

3. What hospitality and recreation jobs can they think 
of that require the employee to do a lot of explaining? 

Guidmg the Activity 

1 . Select a student to be the demonstrator. The rest of 
the class acts as listeners. They should have paper and 
pencils, 

2. Tell the students that the demonstrator will give them 
directions for drawing a series of shapes. Students are 
instructed to draw them exactly as told. They may 
not ask questions nor give audible responses, 

3. After the demonstrator studies his/her diagram, he 
turns his/her back to the group and proceeds to des- 
cribe the picture as accurately as possible. 

4. The teacher reminds the class that NO questions may 
be a^ked of the demonstrator. 

5. When students have completed drawing the diagram, 
they may look at the demonstrator*s diagram, and 
compare the two drawings. 

OPTION: You can repeat this exercise in the follow- 
ing way: 

• >&k students to draw diagrams of their own. 

• Have them exchange diagrams. 

• Ask some of them to be demonstrators, following 
the procedure above. 

• Or, you may wish to amend the rules and allow 
the class to ask questions of the demonstrator. 



Learning More Prom the Activity 

1. Ask the class how the demonstrator could have given 
the directions more clearly. 

2. What does this exercise show about communications 
skills? Answers should include: 

• It is important to give clear and precise instructions. 

• It is important to know your audience (e.g., not 
to use vocabulary that is unfamiliar to the au- 
dience), 

• It is important to speak slowly. 

• Communication is a two-way process, i.e., it is 
made easier when both parties can ask and answer 
questions. 

m. What Should I Say Now? 

Introducing the Activity 

1. Explain to the class that each of the following case 
studies illustrates an interpersonal skill— e.g., being 
courteous. 

2. Ask the students if they have had experiences with 
rude personnel at stores, restaurants, entertainment 
facilities, or the like. 

• Have the student describe the incident, including 
how it made him or her feel. 

• Ask the class to propose ways the rude person 
should ha^ e acted. 

3. Explain that there are times when a person can*t, for 
one reason or another, do what is asked of him or 
her. Contrast constructive and non-constructive 
responses to this situation. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 . Either conduct these cases as a total class effort, or 
divide the class into groups of 4-5 students. 

2. Ask students to read each case and decide upon the 
appropriate response to the situation. 

3. When students have considered each case, reassemble 
the class to discuss their responses. 

Learning More From the Activity 

L The principle to be illustrated in each case follows: 
Fmt Case Basic Principle: It is always important to 
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be courteous to the customer, even if you carmot 
accommodate them. 

Many hospitality and recreation businesses depend 
upon worci-or-movth advertising for their establish- 
ments and therefore it is important that hospitality 
and recreation employees show courtesy to the con- 
sumer. Possible conect actions are: 

#2 Politely inform the couple that the restaurant 
stops serving dinner at 10 and they cannot be 
served. 

#3 Politely inform the couple that the restaurant 
stops serving at 10 P.M. and suggest another 
restaurant whinh is still serving. 

#4 Politely inform the couple that the restaurant 
stops serving at 10 P.M. and invite them to come 
back another evening. 

Second Case Basic Principle: It is important to assist 
the consumer in fuU enjoyment of leisure time. 

A basic purpose of hospitality and recreation activities 
is to help customers more fully enjoy non-working 
times. Possible correct action: 

#1 *'I would be glad to teach you how to sail." The 
guest is entitled to free sailing instruction and it is 
David's responsibility to provide that instruction. 

Third Case Basic Principle: It is important that hos- 
pitality and recreation employees listen to consumers. 
Consumers can provide information which will be 
helpful in the smooth operation of any hospitality 
and recreation business. Possible correct actions: 

#1 and #3 are best. Raoul makes sure he will hear the 
customer's comments without neglecting the tour 
group. 

Comments or feedback from the consumer enable the 
manager to find out about problem areas in any hos- 
pitality and recreation operation. Without feedback 
from the customer, major problem areas could go 
undetected. 

Fourth Case Basic Principle: It is important to use 
tact in dealing with other people, whether they are 
customers or not. 

To use tact means that you consider other's feelings 
in deciding how to say something. Several of the 
answers have the same goal, i.e.. Fringe starting the con- 
cert as soon as possiLle, but one answer explains to the 
group why they should hurry in a diplomatic fashion. 
Therefore, the suggested answer is: 

#1 Tell Fringe that the concert is scheduled to start 



shortly, and it is important for them to be 
there on Ume- 

Fifth Case Basic Principle: There are certaii: policies 
which hospitality and recreation businesses must 
communicate to the consumer. 

Tiiis should be done in a tactful way, but it must be 
done- For example, in this case, if Daryl does not 
take some action, a sculpture might break, and others 
would lose tJie opportunity of viewing it. The old 
adage, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, applies in this case, and it could be best accom- 
plished by: 

#2 At the beginning of the talk, explain that the 
sculptures are very fragile and should not be 
touched. 

Putting up a sign which says **do not touch the sculp- 
tures" might accomplish the objective but would 
probably require telling people again not to touch. 
Students may be able to identify similar policy state- 
ments in other hospitality and recreation bu3inesses. 
For example, in a hotel, customers are informed of 
the check-out time, or in a recreational facility, cus- 
tomers are told they are responsible for the return of 
the equipment. Initial explanation of policy can serve 
to prevent future problems. 

2. Note that it is important to educate the public to be 
respectful of private and public property which does 
not belong to them, e.g., careless treatment of hotel 
rooms, stealing silverware in restaurants or, as in the 
Daryl Nason case, touching delicate sculptures. One 
consequent of disrespectful behavior is higher rates 
to consumers. 

Points to Stress 

• Consumers of hospitality and recreation services 
expect employees to be courteous even when the 
employee can not accommodate the consumers' 
needs or desires. 

• Listening attentively, speaking politely and con- 
sidering others feelings are all part of being cour- 
teous. 



ACTIVTrYB. Managing Money 
Introducing the Activity 

1. There are many hospitality and recreation occupa- 
tions which require the management of money. 

2. Managing money includes giving the correct change 
to a customer, giving the appropriate receipt for the 
money given, and keeping accurate records on the 
receipt and payment of money. 

3. Can you think of any hospitality and recreation occu- 
pations which require handling money? (Answers 
should include ticket takers* clerks, cashiers, and 
manaf;ers of facilities such as restaurants and hotels.) 

4. Tell the class that the following activities illustrate 
the importance of accuracy in handling money, and 
give practice in doing so. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Each of the three cases consists of a short narrative 
with student instructions, forms for students to com- 
plete, and questions to be answered. 

2. Allow students about 15 minutes to read the narra- 
tive and to complete the forms. 

3. After students have completed the forms, conduct a 
class discussion which includes the correct answers. 

4. After discussion of correct answers, allow about 10 
minutes for students to answer the questions which 
accompany each case. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. Completed forms are included in these materials. 
Suggested answers to the questions for each of the 
three cases follow. 

Points to Stress 

• Accurate money management is a frequent require- 
ment for hospitality and recreation jobs. 

• Poor money management may result in loss of 
customers and in loss of profits. 
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Case#l: SalDeToro 



DEPOSITED BY 




ROLLS ROYCE RESTAURANT 
Date ^P^^^'^ 19 ~L 



PleasB List Each Check Separately 



CURRENCY 


Dollars 

182 


Cents 

00 


COIN 


2 


30 


CHECKS 23-105^ 


12 


00 


23-105 


8 


50 




































































TOTAL 


204 


80 



CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
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€^e#2: Doreen Stevens 



Arnold Brown 




Fontaine Resort Hotel 



DATE 



July 25,197 



DESCRIPTION 



INITIAL^ 
D.S. 



TAX 



TOTAL 



AMOUNT 



42 



00 



42 



00 



SALE CONFIRMED & DRAFT ACCEPTED 



PURCHASE ACCEPTOR SIGN HERE 



Victoria Zinck 




m 

Fontaine Resort Hotel 



DATE 




INITIAL 






July 25,197 




D.S. 








DESCRIPTION 








AMOl 


UNT 












89 


00 




























































































TAX 














TOTAL 




89 


00 




■ . - ■ J 













SALE CONFIRMED & DRAFT ACCEPTED 



PURCHASE ACCEPTOR SIGN HERE 
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Answers to Questions 
Case#l: SalDeToro 

L Ke keeps one copy as a record that the money has 
been deposited. 

2. He lists the check numbers to assist the bank in iden- 
tifying the appropriate checks in his deposit. In a 
deposit with a large number of checks, this helps to 
insure accuracy. 

3. Other reasons for overage or shortage may be inaccu- 
rate calculations, pilferage, etc. 

4. It is not good practice to leave large amounts of cash 
in a business establishment overnight, except for 
money that is needed for changemaking purposes. A 
business supervisor may make more frequent or less 
frequent cash deposits depending upon the amount 
of money taken in. 

5. The actual responsibilities of an assistant manager of 
a restaurant vary appending upon the size of the 
restaurant, type of food and service offered. Typi- 
cally, a restaurant assistant manager is involved in: 

• scheduling and hiring employees 

• supervising the preparation of food 

• supervising the serving of the food 

• assisting the manager in other duties 

Case #2: Doreen Stevens 

1. Richard Johnson has a bill of $35.82 and pays with 
two twenty dollar bills. Amount of change $4 J 8. 

2. Gerald Clayman has a bill of $40.05 and pays with 
one fifty dollar bill. Amount of change $9.95. 

3. Daryl Smythe has a bill of $51.00 and pays with a 
British 50 pound note. Amount of change $5h50. 

4. Arnold Brown has a bill of $42.00 and pays with a 
charge card. Amount of change 0, 

5. Victoria Zinck has a bill of $89.00 and pays with a 
charge card. Amount of change 0. 

Further Questions 

1 . Doreen asks the guest to check the bill as a courtesy 
to the guest and to avoid the additional problems 
which might result should the guest discover the error 
after the bill is paid. 

2. Doreen recites the amounts as an acknowledgement 
to the guest that that amount of money was tendered. 



3. Doreen places the money above the cash drawer as 
a reminder to herself and proof to the guest of how 
much money was tendered. 

4. Doreen checks the signature on a charge card to 
verify that the guest has signed his name in the same 
manner in whftch it appears on the card. 



Case ^: Ruth MitcbeU 



^EMA CITY TICKET REPORT 




No. of Tickets Sold 


Cash Value 


150 at $4.00 


$ 600.00 


200 at $3^0 


700.00 


824 at $1.00 


824.00 


(1) TolalCashValus of Tickets Sold 


$2,124.00 


Minus: Fick-Ups 




Amt: 150 Time: 2p«in. 




Amt: 300 Time: 7 p.m. 




Amt: Time: 




Amt: Time: 




(2) Total Amount of Pick-Ups 


$ 4S0.00 


(3) Cosh On H«nd (Subtract #2 from #1 ) 


$1,674.00 



Case #3: RuthMitcheO 

1. Frequently, tickets are numbered and the number of 
the last ticket sold the previous day is subtracted 
from the number of the last ticket sold on the suc- 
ceeding day in order to determine the number of 
tickets sold. 

2. The manager picks up cash during the day so that a 
large amount of cash does not accumulate, thus 
reducing the losses which would be incurred from a 
robbery. 

3. In many hospitality and recreation businesses, such 
as sports arenas, race tracks, night clubs, hotels, 
where a large amount of cash is taken in, cash pick- 
ups are made. 

4. Ruth records the amount of cash picked up to double- 
check the amount that should be in the drawer. In 
most cases, this serves as a double-check for the pick- 
up record which the supervisor completes. 

5. Among the advantages of working in a theater is the 
ability to be able to view the movies in the theater 
at no cost, or at a reduced rate. 
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ACTIVITY C. Keying Records 



Guiding Ae Activity 



I. Campground Reservations 
Introducing the Activity 

1 . Explain to the students that there are numerous hos- 
pitality and recreation occupations which neces^tate 
the use of records. For some of these jobs, for exam- 
ple, a cashier m a restaurant, the records pertain to 
money matters- For other hospitality and recreation 
occupations, these records pertain to pe«aple (records 
kept by a fruEK latffice clerk in a hotel), car equipment 
(records kept Hd^ a recreation leader). 

2. It is unportasit m keep records m orden -ihdt one can 
easUy detemiine where tilings are. For example, 
reco'.ds kept by a front office clerk in a hotel allow 
him/her to determine which rooms in the hotel are 
currently occupied, which are vacant, etc. 

3. Ask students if they keep any records-for example, 
do they categorize their school notes by classes? 
What other records do they keep? What kinds of 
records do their parents keep? 

4. Explain to students that the following activities 
will improve their recordkeeping skills and demon- 
strate the importance of keeping accurate records. 



1. Explain to the class that the purpose of this activity 
is to illustrate limited capacity— i.e., many hospitality 
and recreation businesses can accommodate only a 
limited number of people. Therefore, it is necessary 
for the business to make reservations, sell tickets, or 
adopt some other procedure to control the nurnber. 
In this activity, students will be performing reserva- 
tions procedures for a campground. 

2. Distribute to each student the David Oakley Role 
Description and five copies of Form 1 and Form 2. 

3. Once student have read the role description, students 
are to turn to: 

• Instructions 

• Chart A 

4. In this activity, students are asked to review the reser« 
vations requests (on the student instructions), com- 
plete the necessary forms and the reservations chart 
(Chart A). 
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Leaining More From flie Activity 

vaitfi studehW the completed ch^^ and forms. 
Gone below. 



FORM2 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 



To: Randolph Gorman 



Thank you for cohta^^ the sfte(s) which you requested are not available 

at the time you rcquestedi We ho^ be able to find an alternative site and wij I consider staying at 

Oakley when you plan to visit this way again. 

'Sincerely, ■,■ 
David Oakley 



F0RM1 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 



To: 0. Cashman 



Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. It was a pleasure to learn of youi* desire to stay at Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 



1 



Campsite 
.Trailer Site 



We look forward to your stay from 



June 5 



to 



June 6 



David Oakley 



F0RM1 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: Mr. Lee 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. It was a pleasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

.Campsite 

1 Trailer Site 



We look forward to your stay from June 9 to June 12 



David Oakley 
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FOflMI 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: Hank Truman * ' 

Thank you for coritacting Oakley Campground. It was a pteasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

1 Campsite 

Trailer Site 

We look forward to your stay from June 5 to June 13 . 



David Oakley 



FORM 1 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: Ri ck Blackstone 

Thank you for contactmg Oakley Campground. It was a pleasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 



^ ^_ Campsite 

_ 1, ^ Jrailer'^ite.. 

We look forward to your stay from June 11 to June 1 2 . 

David Oakley 



FORM 1 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: Jeff Rumyon 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. It was a pleasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

Campsite 

1 Trailer Site 

We look forward to your stay from June 9 to June 13 . 



David Oakley 
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DATE 

SITE 

TRAILER 1 



TRAILER2 



TRAILERS 



TRAILER 4 



UleiT 




Kipling 



Coolt' 



10 



"*1 



11 

1^^ 



Lee,' 



itMilpmdiiliiliaiiiiLai mi 



12 



TRAILER 5 



Frederick 



GAMPI 



mi 



CAMP2 



Cashman- 



CAMP 3 



CAMP 4 



iyons; 



CAMP 5 



Slade 



CAMPS 



Diamond 



'EUiotf 



CAMP 8 



CAMP 10 



Truman 



Toner 



n. Ping-Pong Tournament 



7. Students complete Notification Forms. 



Introducing the Activity 

1. Tell students that in this activity, they will play the 
role of Delia Wright, the sports activities supervisor 
for the Manchester Recreation Department. Delia is 
currently organizing a ping-pong competition and the 
students will be completing forms necessary to the 
operation of the ping-pong toumament-that is, who 
competes with whom on which days. 

2. This exercise is organized as a "race'*-i.e. groups of 
students will be in competition to accurately com* 
plete the forms as quickly as possible. 

Guiding the Activity 

1* Divide the class into groups of four and distribute 
to each student: 

• Delia Wright Role Description 

• Blank Schedule 1 

• Sample Results Form and Sample Notification 
Form. 

2. Once the groups have had an opportunity to review 
the materials, distribute tp each group fifteen copies 
of blank Notification Forms. 

3. This package of teacher materials contains the com- 
„. . _pjetedj^ 

each round of competition. Duplicate one copy of 
these materials for each group. However, do not 
distribute these materials yet. You will be providing 
a portion of these materials to each group as they 
complete the appropriate Forms. 

Explain to students that you will be providing each 
group with the results of each round of competition 
(Results Forms). The students must then record the 
results on Schedule 1 and then complete the neces- 
. sary Notification Forms which assign the winners 
to the next round of competition. 

4. Indicate to students that they should complete the 
Notification Forms accurately and quickly since the 
winning group w^^^^ be the one that is able to iden- 
tify the winner of the ping-pong competition first. 

5. The students should now be ready to begin comple- 
tion of the Schedule and the Notification Forms. 

6. Distribute to each group the completed Results 
Form indicating the results of Round 1- (These 
forms are included in this section of the teacher's 
materials.) 



8. When completed, students bring the Notification 
Forms to teacher. If correct, provide them with 
Results Forms for Round 2. 

9. Students complete Notification Forms for next 
round. 

10. Continue this process until one group records the 
name of the winner of the tournament. The first 
group to bring a completed, correct schedule to the 
teacher should be declared the winner, 

11. Once each team has determined the winner of the 
tournament, the exercise is completed. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. The completed chart is included in the teacher's 
materials. 

2. Properly completed Notification Forms should include 
the following facts: 

To: Kathleen Murphy 
against: Jim Breen 
by: July 25 

To: Jim Breen 

against: Kathleen Murphy 
by: July 25 

To: Bob Chase 

against: Randy Johnson 

- - -;-^.byvJuly-25-' ■■ - ■ - — 

To: Randy Johnson 
against: Bob Chase 
by: July 25 

To: DavePkzo 

against: Miller 
by: July 25 

To: A.Miller 

against: Dave Pizzo 
by: July 25 

To: Joan Spence 

against: Jeanette Dubois 
by: July 25 

To: Jeanette Dubois 

against: Joan Spence 
by: July 25 

Results of Second Round 

To: Kathleen Murphy 
against: Bob Chase 
by: August 1 
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To: Bob Chase 

against: Kathleen Murphy 
by: August 1 

To: Alice MUler 

against: Jeanette Dubois 
by: August 1 

Results of Third Round 

To: Bob Chase 

against: Je?nette Dubois 
by : August 5 

To: Jeanette Dubois 
againsi: Bob Chase 
by: August 5 

Results of Fourth Round 

Winner: Jeanette Dubois 

3. What purpose did the Notification Form serve? The 
Schedule? 

4. Ask the winning team if they worked out a system 
for maintaining accurate records. 

5. Ask students why Delia Wright had to keep forms to 
run the ping-pong tournament? 



What things may have happened during the tourna- 
ment if she had not kept records? 

6. In this activity > record-keeping was a race. In reality, 
what would be the advantage of completing records 
rapidly as well as accurately? 

Points to Sti^ 

• Record -keeping skills are important in many hos- 
pitality and recreation activities. Record-keeping 
may pertain to money, people or equipment. 

• It is important to keep good records in order to: 
keep track of the number of people who want to 
use a facility in order to accornmodate as many of 
them as there is room for; schedule, plan and 
organize activities in a timely and efficient man- 
ner; and notify consumers of up-comihg events. 

• Rapid record-keeping enables the recordkeeper 
to go on to other tasks and to provide the partici- 
pant with as much advance notice as possible. 

^ One error can affect the entire record-keeping 
process. 
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RESULTS FORMS ROUND 1 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: Kathleen Murphy aivjd Fran Apple 

DATE: July 14, 1975 , 

SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match v;as held on _£li±ZJd_ and the score is as follows: 

Murphy 21 • 
Apple 19 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

Jim Breen 



FROM: . 

DATE: July 15^1975 



AND 



Sam Black 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

-Our^-Ring-Eong- Match was held on~-Jjily:::i5r-^a^ 

Jim Breen 21 
Sam Black 14 



RESULTS FOFIM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: P^^^ Carlso n Bob Chase ^ 

DATE: Ju ly 11, 1Q7q 

SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match was held on and the score is as follows: 

Dave Carlson 21 
Bob Chase 23 
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RESULTS FORMS ROUND 1 (Continued) 



RESULTS FORM 




TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, 


Manchester Recreation 


Department 




PRHM* Randy Johnson amh Pamela 


Jones 


DATE: July 15, 1975 




SUBJECT' RpQiil t<; o€ Pino-Pnna Tmi-mflmpnl* 




fhiT* PiTig-Pnng Matrh Wfiq held nn 15 July and the 


score is as follows: 


Randy Johnson 


21 


Pamela Jones 


18 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM! Pave Pizzo Amq Joan Thompson 

DATE- July 15, 1975 

SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

.Our Ping-Pong. Match .was_heldjc)n.£}ii^^ 

Dave Pizzo 22 
Joan Thompson 20 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

Alice Miller ^^.^ B. Donovan 

.. : AND . ^^^..-^ 



FROM: 

SUBJEGT: Results of Ping-pong Tournament 

Our Piiig-Pong Match was held on J^ly 13 and the score is as follows: 

Alice Miller 21 
B. Donovan 14 
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RESULTS FORMS ROUND 1 (Continued) 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supexvisox, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: Joan Spence Brad Selia 

DATE: 7/13/75 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

bur Ping- Pong Match was held on _2/i2____ and the score is as follows: 

Brad 15 
Joan 21 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: Jeanette Dubois /^|^p Ernie Rialto 

DATE: 7/14 

SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping- Pong Match was held on -™Z/iiL__ and the score is as follows: 

Dubois 21 
Rialto 7 
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RESULTS FORMS ROUND 2 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

Kathleen Murphy ...^ Jim Breen 



FROM 

DATE; 



AND 



JZ/25_ 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match was held on ?/25 and the score is as follows; 

Kathleen 21 
Jim 15 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
DeTjartment 

FROM: Bob Chase ANip Randv Johnson 

nATF,! 7-24 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match was held on .Zj!L_?i-Z_. and the score is as follows : 




RESULTS FORM 



TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor* Manchester Recreation 
Department 

ATig!f> Miller 



FROM: 
DATE 



Pa ve P 3. ZZQ 

7 - 23 



AND 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match was held nn 7-23 and the score is as follows: 



Dave 
Alice 



18 
21 
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RESULTS FORMS ROUND 2 (Continued) 



RESULTS FORM 




TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: Joan Spence anh Jeanette Dubois 


HATF. 7/21/75 




SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 




Our Ping-Pcng Match was held on -luXy 2.X. and the 


score is as f ol lows : 


Spence 5 
Dubois 21 
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RESULTS FORMS ROUND 3 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester R«creation 
Department 

FROM: Kathleen Murphy AND Bob Chase 

DATF: 7-27 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping- Pong Tournament 



Our Ping -Pong Match was held on 



7 - 27 



and the score is as follows: 



Ghase 21 
Murphy 14 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

Alice Miller AND Jeanette Dubois - 



FROM: 
DATE: 



7 - 28 



SUBJECT: ^.ssults of Ping- Pong Tournament 

Oui Ping-Pong Match was held on . 7. - 28 — and the score is as follows: 



Jeanette 21 
Alice 18 
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RESULTS FORM ROUND 4 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: Bob Chase Jeanette Dubois 

DATE: 



SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match was held nn 8/2 aitd the score is as follows: 

B.C. 27 
J.D. 29 
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UNIT VI: WORKING IN HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION 
Teacher's Guide 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvrriES 

A. Rock Concert 

Students role-play a rock group manager and concert 
hall manager negotiating a concert contract; 

B. Bouncing Ball 

Students role-play tennis counselors ranking team appli- 
cants. 



C* Crystal Lake Day Camp 

Students practice planning skills in recreational activities 
role-play. 



D. Zoos and So Forth 

Students practice communication skills in role-play of 
recreational facility torjr guide. 

. E. Independent Study 

Students research hospitality and recreation businesses 
in their community. 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Two role profiles: one to each pair 



For each student: 
Instructions 
Information Sheet: 

"Tennis Background* 
Team Description 
Player Descriptions 
/Bouncing Ball Chart 



For each student: 
Instructions 
Activity Sheet 
Planning Chart 



Instructions for each student 



Information she^t for each student: 

"Overview of Hospitality and Recreation Work Envi- 
ronments'^ 
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UNIT VI: WGilKINGINHOSPrrALrrYAND 
RECREATION 

OBJECTIVES 

• Students will be able to describe at least three 
jobs, ranging from entry level to highly skilled, 
within each of the subclusters of Hospitality and 
Recreation. 

• Students will be able to compare and contrast 
occupations on the basis of: 

• working conditions and characteristics 

• types of employers 

• career opportunities. 

RATIONALE 

The Held of hospitality and recreation is a broad one, 
comprising many different sorts of businesses. All of 
them have in common, however, the purpose of helping 
people enjoy their leisure time. And all of them have 
occupations which range from entry-level to highly 
skilled. 

In this unit, students gain familiarity with Specific 
work environments within the field of hospitality and 
recreation, and with some k^y occupations in each of 
the industries. 

Exploration of the field of Hospitality and Recrea- 
tion (and other fields) is necessary if students are to 
make realistic decisions about v/hat career(s) to pursue. 
The exploration process includes the following: 

• Examining businesses within a given field in order 
to learn what the characteristics of the industry 
are: working conditions, fringe benefits, wages 
and so forth. 

• learning what occupations are found in the bus- 
iness aid vvhat tasks and responsibilities are 
involved in eacl: occupation. 

• Learning the education, training, and work exper- 
ience required for a particular occupation. 

• Examining one's own skills and interests in order - 

to be able to compare them systematically with 
possible career opportunities. 

• Learning where education and training for an 
occupation or career can be obtained. 

• Based on the information above, initiating the 
process of selecting certain occupations for future 
consideration and rejecting those which are of no 
interest. 



CONCEPTS 

• The hospitality and recreation businesses and occu- 
pations are directed towards helping people enjoy 
their non-work, out-of-school time. 

• Within the Hospitality and Recreation cluster, 
seven categories have been defined: Lodging, 
Recreation, Entertainment Services, Cultural Ser- 
vices, Sports, Food and Beverage Services, and 
Travel. Businesses are placed in these categories 
according to the degree to which they share cer- 
tain characteristics: type of service delivered, 
sinjiilarity in occupations across businesses and 
overall purpose (e.g., to provide entertainment). 

• Hospitality and recreation businesses are highly 
dependent on each other. For example, the travel 
agent needs to know that he/she can depend on 
quality hotel and motel accommodations for 
his/her clients, the hotel needs to provide or have 
access to restaurant facilities, the sports team 
needs an arena, and so forth. 

• Exploration of hospitality and recreation busi- 
nesses includes a systematic review of the charac- 
teristics of the businesses and occupations in the 
field. 

ACTP/TFYA. Rock Concert 
Introducing the Activity 

1. Explain to students that in this unit, they will learn 
about several specific occupations in hospitality and 
recreation bul::essesr Ask students to be alert to 
similarities and differences in the occupation.. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Divide the class into groups of four students each. 
Have two students in each group play the role of Rex 
Right (manager of the rock group) and the other two 
play the role of Juanita Quatela. 

2. AUow-students nfteen- minutes to^ read-^their-^role-^ 
profiles. Allow an additional ten minutes for each 
pair of students to develop a strategy. 

3. The initial negotiation should take no lon^*:: than 
ten minutes. Each pair should then be allowed five 
minutes to come up with a "best and final offer'* 
and/or agree on a comproihise. , 

'4, Clarification of the final agreement should take f5ve 
minutes or less.- / 
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5. Have one of the students in each group take notes on 
exactly what was agreed upon. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. Review the notes from each group and select the 
three which best represent the groups' negotiations. 

2. Have members from those groups explain how and 
why they came to the decisions they did. 

ACTIVITY B. Bouncing Ban 

Introducing the Activity 

1. Explain to the students that, in this activity, they 
will take the part of a tennis counselor who has to 
choose new players for a team. To do this, they wfll 
have to rank applicants on a number of different 
qualifications related to the sport. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Allow students ten minutes to read the instructions 
and '^Tennis Background"" and then answer any ques- 
tions that the students might have. It would be help- 
ful to ask a student who plays tennis to demonstrate 
a serve, a backhand shot and a fcrehand shot. 

2- Distribute the descriptions of the team and the players 
to Ihe class. 

3. Divide the class into ^ i>ups of three to five students. 
Instruct each group to appoint a notetaker to take 
notes not only on the decisions reached but also on 
the reasons for them. 

4. Allow the class twenty to twenty-five minutes to 
come to a decision about the players. 

5. Reconvene the class and note the teams' decisions on 
the blackboard. Ask two or three groups to explain 
the reasons for their decisions to the class. 

Learning More From the Activity 

I- Suggested eyaJuatipns of the players: . _ 

Andrea Gould: She would make a good f^ngles player, 
since she's fast and has good stamina, 'eficiencies 
look correctable. 

Laurie Hobbs: She would make a good doubles player, 
primeiily because of her net game and her coopera- 
tive attitude. Her deficiencies may not be harmful in 
a doubles situation. 



Cindy Wing: She is not as good as either of the preced- 
ing two, because her attitude toward coacliing advice 
seems to preclude significant improvement in tennis 
skills. She doesn't have the capability to play singles, 
and her average backcourt skills aren't offset by other 
skills required for playing doubles. 

Jose Lopez: He would make an acceptable doubles 
player. His average skills are compensated by the higjh 
level of effort he shows. The fact that he gets along 
with others is also an argument for choosing him. 

Christopher O'Donneli: He is not good as a <loubles 
player primarily because his attitude is not coopera- 
tive » and also because he appears too erratic. 

Points to Stress 

• Individual characteristics, which include interper- 
sonal skills, may make a person better at certain 
jobs than at others. 

ACTIVITY C. Crystal Lake Day Camp 

Introducing the Activity 

1. Tell the students that, in this activity, they will play 
the part of camp counselon planning a few days of 
camp activities. They will have to take into account 
a number of factors: 

• age of campers 

• weather 

• faciUties 

• variety in activities 

Guiding the Activity 

1. EHstribute the Crystal Lake Day Camp instructions 
and description, and allow students fifteen minutes 
to read them. Answer any jjuestions they might have. 

2. Divide the class into groups of four to five students. 
Have each group appoint someone to take notes. 

3. Allow the groups 20'3ff minixtes to develop a plan. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1 . Reconvene the class. If overhead proiCv*ors are avail- 
aMe, use them to present the plans to the class and to 
facilitate comparisons of the plans. Otherwisei repro- 
duv^e two or three representative plans and distribute 
them ic the class. 
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2. Have Individuals from the groups which developed the 
plan explain the reasons for the proposed activities. 

3. Below are suggestions for some kinds of activities: 
encburaige students to think of their own. 



ACTIVE GAMES 

R«d Light 
Poison Circle 
Circia Soecsr^ 
Streets & Alleys 
Steal ths Bacon 
Shlfsym^ 
Relays y 
Craws & Craniis 



Speed Ball 
Cage Ball 
Stlltwallcing 
Pogo Stick Races 
Ploor i-lockey 
P^le Tennis 
Zooper 
Frisiiee 



ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Aged Metal 
C9rdt>oard Con- 

itaictlon 
Costume De&^n 
Duplex p]o\w 

Crape Paper 
Finger Painting 
Magic Craft Steel 
Map Ma icing 
Naedtaworic 
Paper Folding end 
V Cutting 
Plaster 
Quilting 
SciilptlngTrfoam 

QUIET GAMES 
Forums 

Fortune Telling 
Peper 8e Pencil 

Games 
Jacks 

Craativo Writing 
Dramatic Games 



Tye Dye 
Basketry 
Carving 
Soco 
Wood 
Bone 
Dyeing aihd 
Coloring 
Knitting 
Macrame 
Modeling 
Painting 
Photography 
Poster Making. 
Sar)d Craft 



Art Projects 
Debates 
Mental Games 
Chess 

Song Writing 
Story tailing 
Music 



Marbles 
Croquet 
Hopscotch 
Four Squares 
Dodgeball 
Horseshoes 
Badminton 
Bull in the Ring 



Tile 

Weaving 
Bead Craft 
Cellophi^ind Craft 
Drawing 
Embroid&rv 
Leather Craft 
Making Scrap Books 
Model Aircraft 
Paper Craft 
Pipe Cieaneis 
Printing 
Sewing 
Toy Making 



Trip Planning 
Nature Quiz 
Word Games 
Checkers 
Poetry 

Guessing Gsmes 
C^rd Games 



4. In discussing the daily plans, ask students how they 
determined activities for younger children. How did 
they plan activities for rainy or cool weather? 

Points to Stress 

• The effective recreation leader mast plan ahead 

activities. 

ACTIVITY D. Zoos and So Forth 

Introducing the Activi 

i!. Ekpiisdn to the students that, in this activity, they will 
■ communication skills which are used 



by tour guides and other hospitality -and recreation 
employees. In each case, an effective performance 
will depend on: 

• knowledge of tlte information relating to the 
exhibit 

• ability to communicate such information effec- 
tively. 

These skills are common to several hospitality and 
recreation occupations. 

■ . ■ - « ■ 

Gttidiiig!! a Ac^rvity 



l.This : - 
of t^ o > 



,a cultural facilities can hr done in one 



^ Each student can prepare a tour guide presenta- 
tion; you can select Sjsveral of them to give their 
presentations or all of them can take turns as tour 
guic^s^s* In each case, the test of the class will apt as 
the tour group* 

• • The class can be divided into smaU groups, wiA^^^^^^ 
each group responsible for a pr^jsentatioh. In this 
cakt j the grcitp wiU select a 'tour ^^ g the 
others^will act as the tour group, 

2. Review candidates for visits. Include the local zoo, 
aquarium, museums and historiod sites. 

3. Allow groups or individual students to select the cul- 
tural facility they wish to visit, or make appointments 
for them. i 

4. On the visit, students should select and examine imi 
exhibit for student pre^ntatiou. 

5. Encourage class to use outside research in preparing 
their presentations. : ^ 

6. Allot approximately 10-15 minutes for each presen- 
tation. 

Learning More From the Activity 

I. 7'iking the time for these individual presentations 
se i-ves a variety of purposes : . _ 

t It gives^ individual students a chance to explore 
and talk about recreation facilities of interest to 
them» thus intensifying their career exploration. 

• It gives all the students exposure to a wide range 
of recreational facilities. 

• It gives extensive practice to' students in com- 
muiiication skills-speaking and listening. 



Points to Stress 

• The tour guide must utilize effective communi- 
cation skills, and know his/her product (e.g., 
exhibit) thoroughly. 

ACnVTTYE. Independent Study 

Introducing the Activity 

I* The lodging, food and beverage services, and travel 
industries will be explored through a combination 
of individual and group student projects. These work 
environments lend themselves especially well to this 
type of activity since many such businesses can be 
found in most communities and the student there- 
fore has many resources, both in and out of school, 
for exploring them. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 . Student projects should proceed in two stages. First, 
the class should be divided into three groups and each 
group assigned a work environment for research. Each 
gro^<p should develop a research plan, specifying what 
is to be done, who is to do it and deadline for com- 
pletion. Questions asked at this stage should include: 



• number of businesses in the work environment 
(nationally and locally) 

• occupations found in the work envirormient 

• working conditions associated with these businesses 

• typical hours on the job 

• whether or not the industry in question is grow* 
ing, declining, or remaining at the same level. 

2. Students may obtain this and other information 
through library research and individual interviews. 
Refer students to the Resources and References in 
this curriculum to identify possible sources. 

3. When each group has completed its research, presen- 
l^tioHo should be made to the class. Each group 
should be asked to prepare ';?>'ritten material for dis- 
tribution to the class. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1 . This project can be intensified by actual observation 
of occupations and work environments. Each group 
should visit at least one business in its work environ- 
ment. 

2. Descriptions of the field trips should be given as pre- 
sentations to the class. 
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UNIT Vn: WHAT ARE SOME HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION JOBS LIKE? 
Teadier*s Guide 

I 



OVERVIEW 

STUDENT STUDENT 
ACnvmES MATERIALS 

A. A Look at Ho^itality and Recreation Occupations 

Students first match leisure service occupations and Tvy o matching games for each student, 
employers and then occupations and descriptions, 

B. Interviewing an Employee for Practice and for Real 

Students practice interviewing skills in a student-em- Two role profiles for all students except interVn'rr. 

ployee role-play, and then interview employees in hos- Interview instructions and form for each st^id vit. 
pitality and recreation occupations. 
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UNIT Vn: WHAT ARE SOME HOSPITALITY AND 
RECREATION JOBS LKE? 

OBJECTIVES 

• Students will be able to describe the tasks and 
responsibilities involved in certain hospitality and 
recreation occupations. 

Students will be able to describe the life style 
characteristics associated with tho^ occupations. 

• Students will exercise interviewing and job analy- 
sis skills. 

RATIONALE 

This unit, like the preceding one, offers students an 
overview of the occupational groups within the field of 
Hospitality and Recreation. For ease of discussion, these 
groups are presented in seven broad categories: 

• Lodging 

• Recreation 

• Food and Beverage Services (restaurants) 

• Entertainment 

• Sports 

• Travel Services 

• Cultural Services 

However, unlike the preceding unit, which was 
designed to acquaint students with concrete situations 
and settings in each occupational group, the following 
unit centers on representative hospitality and recreation 
occupations. 

CONCEPTS 

• An effc tive strategy for learning about the nature 
and responsibilities of an occupation is through 
interviewing persons presently employed in the 
occupation. 

• The process of identifying the discrete components 
of a job, such as tasks and responsibilities, educa- 
tion and training required, and opportunities fc: 
mobility, is referred to as occupational analysis. 

• Analyzing an occupation is a critical step in the 
career planni;-ig process. 

ACrrVITY A. A Look at Hospitality and Recreation 
Occiipatiom 

Introducing the Activity 

i. Remind the class that there are a wide variety of ways 
to use leisure time, which seem to be ever-iiicreasing. 



2. There are many businesses and occupations which 
exist to satisfy people's needs to ^njoy their leisure 
time more fully. 

3. For convenience, these occupations cae classified as 
hospitality and recreation occupations. 

4. These hospitality and recreations services include: 

• providing food service to people, such as a restaurant 

• providing shelter for people while they are away 
from their homes, such as a hotel 

• providing recreational equipment and supplies for 
people who desire physical activity, such as a ski 
shop 

• providing travel arrangements for people who want 
to take a trip, such as a travel agency 

• providing entertainment to people, such as a movie 
house, museum, or a sports event 

5. For eafe of discussion, these diverse activities found 
in the field of hospitality and recreation are divided 
into seven broad categories: 

• Lodging 

• Recreation 

• Food and Beverage Services 

• Entertainment Services 

• Sports 

• Travel Services 

• Cultural Services. 

6. There are a variety of employers within each of these 
categories who offer activities to help people enjoy 
leisure time. Use Cluster Diagrams in the Introduction 
to this Guide to demonstrate the definitions of each 
category, typical employers within each> and typical 
occupations within each. 

7. The following activities will enable students to learn 
more about the employers and occupations which 
exist in this field, and how fiiey serve the leisure 
needs of people. 

8. Now, students will be looking at hospitality and 
recreation occupations and the responsibilities they 
involve in two matching exercises: 

Part L So That's Where TTiey Workl Students match 
6ccupations"^nd businesses or employers. 

Part 11. So That's What They Do\ ^fudents match 
job responsibilities and oc; .p'^tion titles. 
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Guiding the Actsvify 

1 . Divide tlie class into small groups so that they can 
collectively determine the appropriate matches. Allow 
about 30 minutes to complete both matching exer- 
cises. 

2. Review answers with students, and allow for discus- 
sion regarding difference of opinion. 



Answers: 

So That's Where They Work! 



So That'$ Thay Do! 



1. 


B, E, L, M 


A. 


9 


2. 


A 


B. 


5 


3. 


J 


C. 


8 


4. 


1, K, M 


D. 


4 


5. 




E. 


3 


6. 


M 


F. 


10 


7. 




G. 


2 


8. 


M 


H. 


7 


9. 


F 


1. 


1 


10. 


H 


J. 


6 


11. 


L 






12. 


G 






13. 


E 






14. 


N 







Learning More From the Activity 

1 - Emphasize tliat: 

• There are a variety of occupations and employers 
involved in providing hospitality d^-v- recreation 
services. 

• Many of these sei-vices are provided by more than 
one employer. 

2- Review other occupations on the Cluster Diagram 
which provide leisure services. 

Points to Stre-ss 

• Many leisure services are provided by more than 
one employer. 

ACnVITY Interviewing an Employee-for Practice 
and for Real 

Introducing the Activity 

1. The process of job analysis, i.e., breaking a job down 
into its functions and activities, is a critical component 
of career planning. 

2. Observing and interviewing persons employed in an 
occupation are effective ways to conduct a job 
analysis. 



3. When analyzing a job one looks at factors such as the 
tasks and responsibilities iiivolved, the degree of inter- 
action with people/thijigs/ideas; the education and 
training required; resources for obtaining education 
and training; and opportunities lor career mobility- 

4. Tell the students that the focus of the following 
activity is the variety of job characteristics important 
to different people, in different settings, with differ- 
ent responsibilities. Before going into the conunimity 
to interview employees, they are going to practice 
their interviewing skills. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Select two students to role-play a student-employee 
interview. Give the interview form and the interview 
instructions to one student and one of the role pro- 
files to the other student. Ask everyone else in the 
class (except the student who is role-playing the inter- 
viewer) to read the profile, also. 

2. Allow all students (except the interviewer) 5-10 
minutes to read the profile. 

3. Have the interviewer read the interview instructions. 

4. After the two selected students have role-played the 
student-employee interview, ask the class to critique 
the interview in terms of: politeness of the interview- 
ing student, amount of information he managed to 
get liuring the interview compared with what was 
actually in the profile, whether his efforts to put the 
interviewee at ease were successful, whether he or she 
was too directive (didn't give the interviewer a chance 
to get a word in edgewise), and so forth. 

5. Repeat the exercise with the second role profile only 
if the first role play did not demonstrate the impor- 
tant points in interviewing successfully. 

6. Students should now be ready to conduct employee 
interviews in tlie community. Provide each student 
with interview instructions and interview forms. Iden- 
tify businesses in the area which employ hospitality 
and recreation personnel. Establish initial telephone 
contact with- the eniployers, explaining the purpose 
of the student interviews. Once initial contact has 
b^en established, have students agree upon the inter- 
view time with the employee. Although preferable, 
it is not necessary that a student have a career inter- 
est in an occupation in order to coi^ .'uct the inter- 
view. The focus here is on job analysis rather than 
on career development which is covered in some 
depth in another unit. 
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Learning Moie From the Activity 

1. Once tbe interviews are complete, have students 
write ik<i results of the interview in prose firm. 
If possible, have the interview descriptions dupli- 
cated so that each student has a complete set. Some 
of the more interesting interviews can be given as 
presi>ntations to the class. If hospftaUty and recrea- 
tion occupations in the area are limited, student?, 
may conduct the interviews in pairs. 

2. You may prefer to arrange for an employee to come 
to class and be interviewed by the students. 

Points to Stress 

• Different jobs, even in the same field, have widely 
varying tasks and responsibilities. 



<9 In conducting a job andysis one should determine: 

typical tasks and responsibihties 
tducadon and training required 
experience required 

life style of occupation (on the job, and how -t 

might effect of f-the-job life style) 
career mobility 

interaction with peopie/things/ideas. 

^ In conduc^g an interview you should: 

e^cplain why you are conducting the interview 

be precise in your questions 

explain your questions, especially if the inter- 

viewee may not understand them 
respeqt his oi her privacy (e.g., if interviewee 

doesn't wish to give specific salary information) 
make certain you understand what has been said 
thank the person for his/her time and coopera* 

tion. 
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UNIT Vttl: WHAT ARE YOU INTERESTED IN? 
Teacher^s Guide 



STUDENT 
ACTIVrnES 



A. A Self-Profile 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Students identify their own Interests and relate them to list of questions for each student, 
occupational choices. 

B. People/Tbings/Ideas 

Students characterize their own interests as involving Instructions for each student, 
people, things, or ideas. 
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UNTTVin: WHAT ARE YOU INTERESTED IN? 
OBIECTIVES 

• Students will be able to categorize hospitality and 
recreation occupations according to their relative 
involvement with people, ideas, and/or things. 

• Students will be able to categorize their own hob- 
bies and interests, according to th^ir relative involve- 
ment with people, ideas, or things. 

• Students will be able to match the characteristics 
of their own hobbies and interests with relevant 
characteristics of hospitality and recreatior. 
occupations. 

RATIONALE 

For any career education program to be successful, it 
must not only acquaint students with a wide range of 
occupations and occupational settings, but it must also 
focus on the student. A satisfying career depends on the 
convergence of the worker*s abilities, interests and tem- 
perament and a job compatible with those characteristics. 

The unit which follows is concerned with the student. 
What are his or her strengths and weaknesses? likes and 
dislikes? Attitudes toward other people? Students ask 
and answer a number of questions about themselves, 
analyze hospitality and recreation occupations and iden- 
tify several hospitality and recreation occupations of 
interest. 

CONCEPTS 

• Self-assessment is an ongoing process. An individ- 
ual's interests and abilities often change through- 
out his or her Ufetime, and goals tend to change 
accordingly. 

• One useful method for helping to determine the 
nature of one*s own interests and abilities is to 
classify preferred activities and hobbies according 
to whether they involve piimaiy interaction with 
people (e.g., a tour guide works directly with 
people most of the time), ideas (e.g., a publicity 
director works primarily with ideas), or things 
(e.g., a curator may deal primarily with objects). 

Introducing the Activity 

1. Discuss with the class the concept that people have 
different temperaments, interests ?nd capabilities. 

are indebted for the mzuor part of this exercise to Ms. 
Comue Self of Belmont Junior High School in Wheat Rsdge, 
Colorado, who was one of the field test teachers for this 
curriculum. 



2. It is very impoitant in the career plarming pr<>cess to 
make an accurate self-assessment. It is far more con- 
structive to find a career tliat is suited to one's tem^ 
perament than to try, usually unsuccessfully, to 
adapt to a career that requires personal qualities very 
different from one's own. 

3. Self-assessment is a continuing process, since people 
change as they grow older. Ask students if they know 
any adults who have changed careers during their 
working years. What does this indicate? 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Allow students 15-20 minutes : : .^ad the questions 
and answer them individually. 

2. When all students have finished, ask this question for 
each of the fifteen items in the student materials: 

• What kinds of hospitality and recreation jobs 
would someone who answered "yes" to this ques- 
tion find appropriate to his or her temperament? 

I^eaming Mote From the Activity 

This activity can be profitably expanded in the foUow- 
ing ways. 

L Administer -the Kuder Interest Survey, or an equiva- 
lent test, to your students, and score it (or, if it has 
been recentiy administered, obtain the scores). ' 

2. List aU courses offered in your school, including 
those offered to students in their grade, on the black- 
board. Have students write on a piece of paper the 
courses they have takon or are taking. Ask thism to 
rate each course on a scale of 1 to 3, depending on 
how easy or difficult the course was for th-^m. Then 
ask the students to analyze the courses they rated 
highest (#1 or #2) for the type of talent this showed. 

3. Ask students to describe how the subject matter in 
the courses they have taken can be applied to jobs in 
hospitality and recreatioi3^ occupations. 

4. Compare the results of the Kuder Survey with the 
student's course analysis. 

5 . Have, students write brief .interest, and ability, pm 

of themselves. 

ACTIVrrYB. People/Things/Ideas 
IntFoducing the Activity 

1 . Explain to the class that j Db selection involves analyz- 
ing not only the job in question but also one*s own 
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skOlSy interests and abilities. Skills c^m be acquired 
either through education and training or through 
experience on the job. 

2. Some people elect to complete their schooling all at 
once* with no breaks for work. Others work for a 
while after graduation from high school in order to 
decide what they want to do before they get more 
training. For some jobs, a high school diploma or 
less is adequate. Other jobs require more advanced 
training. 

3. It is sometimes useful to classify your interests and 
hobbies, and the jobs you might be interested in, 
arc<>Tding to the relative primary involvement with 
iTC'j'ple, ideas* or things. 

4. Below are some hospitality and recreition activities, 
analyzed in terms of the primary inteiaction involved. 
Tiie possible combinations are: 

people people/ideas people/things/ideas 
things people/things 
ideas things/ideas 

There are no hard and fast rules as to which jobs 
belong in which category. It is often a question of 
personal judgment. Clearly, all occupations involve 
some interaction with people, ideas, and things, but 
it is often possible to identify an element or elements 
which constitute a more esseniiial or characteristic 
part of a job than others. You may wish to add or 
substitute ot' 'jr occupations. 

(1) travel vir: people or peop!" /ideas 

(2) front office clerk: people 

(3) tour guide: people 

(4) cashier: people/things 

(5) recreation leader: people/things 

(6) sports official, e.g., umpire, referee: people 

(7) cook: people/things 

(8) bell captain: people/things 

(9) art gallery director: people/things/ideas 

(10) publicity director, e.g., for a sports arena: 
^ ™- people/ideas . 

(11) librarian: people/things 

(12) curator, someone who selects exhibits for an 
art gallery: ideas/things 



(13) motion picture projectionist: things 

(14) ski instructor: people 

(15) landscape architect: ideas 

GiUding the Actr ./ 

1. Using tiie hobbies developed in Unit 2, Activity A, 
as a basis, ask students if they can think of any other 
hobbies in which people they know are interested. 

2. From this list of hobbies, students should choose the 
hobbies in whidi they are most interested and deter- 
mine whether the hobbies involve people, things or 
ideas. 

3. Each student should examine whether there is any 
pattern in lus/her interests (e.g., does he/she like 
working with people more than working with tilings). 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. All occupation and interests involve people, things 
and ideas to some degree. 

2. Most occupations and interests involve i nteraction of 
one kind more than of another kind. For example, 
the tour guide is more involved with people than 
with things or ideas, and someone whose hobby is 
reading is more involved with ideas than with things 
or people. 

3. It is important in career planning to determine 

(a) what type of interaction you most like, and 

(b) what type of ikiteraction is more prevalent in the 
occupation. 

4. Have the students identify some hospilalUy and 
recreation occupations which might satisfy their 
interests. 

Points to Stre^ 

• All occupations involve some interaction with 
people, ideas and things, but one or two of these 
elements may be more characteristic of a job than 
others. 

• It is useful to consider one's own interests in totuis 
^^6f people ^Td^^ 
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UNUIX: WHAT'S NEXT? 
Teacher's Guide 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvmES 



STUDE^3T 
MATERIALS 



A. lifestyle 

Students match job-hunters with jobs appropriate to 
th^sir lifhstyhs. * 

B. Job-Match 

L Whom to Hire? 

Students pick the best*qualified applicant out 
of two for each of four jobs in hospitality and 
recreation. 

IL Is iiver}.*bodv Happy? 

Students match descriptions of hypothietical 
individuals with job requirements in entry-level 
^hospitality and recreation occupations, 

C. How About This CarecT? 

Students wil^ develop individualized career plans. 



Instructions and four profiles for each student. 



Four job descriptions including applicant profiles for 
each student. 



Six job descriptions and profiles for each sladek?t. 



Career Plan form for each stiFdent. 
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UNITIX: WHAT'S NEXT? 
OBJECTIVES 

• Students will be able to assess the skills and inter- 
est of individuals and to analyze job skill require- 
ments. 

• Students will be able to explain the importance of 
career planning. 

• Students will be able to identify more than one 
career path for obtaining a hospitality and recrea* 
tion occupation. 

• Students will be able to explain the importance of 
considering lifestyle in planning for a career. 

• Students will be able to develop a career plan. 

RATIONALE 

This unit requires students to examine the impact of 
work or career on an individual's lifestyle. Students must 
assess occupational choices in the 'broader context of 
overall personal satisfaction. This assessment requires an 
analysis of; 

on the job characteristics (e.g.» what you do, whom 
you interact with, etc.) 

off-the-job lifestyle as it is influenced by one's job 
(e.g., overtime required, travel, salary^ location, 
and the impact of these elements on family and 
social life, and leisure needs). 

In performing this assessment, students arc viicouraged 
to adopt a broader and longer-range view of work beyond 
an immediate post-graduation job and the salary it offers. 
Students will thereby begin to understand the importance 
of thoughtful occupational choice and to develop tech- 
niques for inteHigent decision-making. 

This unit elaborates the theme introduced in Unit 7. 
There, students matched individual characteristics in 
ter;ns of interests and skills with job characteristics. 
Here, individual preferences are studied in terms of pre- 
ferred lifestyle elements and job characteristics, includ- 
ing their off-the-job implications. Students evaluate jobs 
in terms of the degree to which they are likely to pro- 
duce personal satisfaction for specified individuals. 

The culminating activity for the unit and the curri- 
culum gives students the opportunity to synthesize aU 
the information they have learned and to use this know- 
ledge in the development of their own career plan. 

CONCEPTS 

• A career plan is a roadmap for achieving a specific 
career goal. It is a document which should delin- 



eate a person's job preferences (including type of 
work, location, size of company, etc.), the specific 
education and training required to obtain the career 
goal, and specific work experience which may 
increase one's ability to achieve career objectives. 

• A career plan is personal— that is, it is appropriate 
only to the person who develops it. 

• Major components of a career plan are: 

• career objective 

• education and training required 

work experience either required or desired. 

• Career plans include the sequence of required 
education or training and/or work experience to 
achieve the career objective. 

• The sequence included in career plans vary in most 
occupations. That is, individuals can combine the 
elements in different ways to achieve the same end. 
For example, a manager of a hotel may have 
achieved his/her job through obtaining a degree in 
Hotel Management or through working a variety 
of jobs within a hotel. 

• A career includes upward or lateral movement. An 
example of upward mobility rnay be from recrea- 
tion aide to recreation director; lateral movement 
may be from tour guide in a zoo to tour guide in 
a museum. 

• There is more than one way to achieve the same 
goal. 

ACTIVITY A. Lifestyle 
Introducing the Activity 

1 . Tell the students that lifestyle involves such things as 
the type of hours one would like to spend at work; 
whether one is active in many non-work activities 
(such as bowling leagues); whether one likes to travel 
for the job, and how important the job is in relation 
to other things one likes to do. 

2. Ask the students what other items they think should 
be considered in life style? 

3. How do students describe their lifestyle? (Answers 
may include: do not like many commitments; work 
alone; be around people; have an attractive environ- 
ment; etc.) 

4. Explain to the students that, in the following four 
cases, they will have ah opportunity to examine some 
lifestyle preferences of people, and to select the most 
appropriate job to satisfy their lifestyle considerations • 
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Guiding the Activity 

1. Divide the class into groups of 4-5 students. 

2. Each group of students should read each case and 
select the most appropriate job for that individual. 
You should allow about 10-15 minutes per case. 

Learning More From the Activity 

L During the discussion of student choices, the follow- 
ing points should be made. 

a. For Evelyn, the first job offers a chance to sew 
but does not meet her salary or regular hours 
requirements. The second job offers substantial 
advancement, good salary, and a chr^ice to use 
her secretarial skills, but would require night and 
weekend work. The third job does not meet 
Evelyn*s salary requirements, but does offer regu- 
lar hours, a chance for advancement, and a chance 
to use her skills. All three jobs involve working 
with people. 

b. For John, the first job offers a chance to travel 
and to work in the art field, but would demand 
much interaction with people. The second job 
would give him a chance to be alone, to be out- 
doors, and perhaps to work on his painting* In the 
third job, John could use his sports knowledge and 
would travel, but he would also find many of the 
same disadvantages as in his present job. 

c. The first job will use Janet*s skills in convention 
planning and in working with people. It will offer 
her chances to advance, but may require more 
irregular hours than she is willing to work. The 
second job will be challenging, suitable to Janet's 
interests and training, and will offer a chance for 
advancement without irregular hours. The third 
job, which would use Janet's theater and com- 
munication skills, demands traveling, which Janet 
does not want to do. 

d. Amhed would probably enjoy the guide work, 
could use his communication skills and might find 
some advancement. However, the low salary; night 
and weekend work> and small chance for enter- 
preneurship are all disadvantages. The ticket seller 
job also has a low salary, but the work in publicity 
might lead to a better job- The third job offers a 
better salary, chances for promotion, and perhaps 
a chance to go into business alone. The starting 
hours are not good for a person with a family but 
may soon change. 



Points to Stress 

• Individuals should be aware of their lifestyle pref- 
erences when planning a career. 

• Sometimes people have to make "trade-offs'* 
between lifestyle preference and job requirements. 
For example, someone may prefer not to v/ork in 
the evenings but is very interested in working in a 
movie house* They may have to make a choice as 
to which desire, at the moment, is most important. 

• the field of Hospitality and Recreation provides 
opportunities for people whose lifestyle preferences 
include providing services to people, working out- 
doors, contributing to the enjoyment of others, 
and combining avocation with vocation. 

ACTIVITY B. Job-Match 



I. WhomtoBire? 
Introducing the Activity 

1. Explain to the student that career planning involves 
matching jobs with experience, training, interests and 
abilities. 

2 Such matching can be viewed from several perspec- 
tives: 

• The employer matches job requirements to the 
skills of job applicants. 

• Job counselors consider job requirements and 
applicants* interests and needs in suggesting appro- 
priate jobs* 

• Individuals consider their own interests and needs 
in career planning. 

3, Explain that in this activity students will take the 
employer's point of view when matching jobs with 
applicants. 

Guiding the Activity 

1. Divide the class into smaU groups for discussion, or 
have students do the exercise individually. 

2. Explain to the class that for each job description two 
individual profiles are given. 

3. They are to select the most appropriate individual 
to meet the stated job requirements, much as an 
employer would. 
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Learning More From the Activity 



n. Is Everybody Happy? 



1 . During the discussion of student choices, the follow- 
ing points should be made: 

Sightseeing Guide 

Both Angela and John appear to have the basic 
requirements for the job; special note is made of 
Angela's voice. Both applicants have done well in 
previous jobs. Norman's knowledge of history may 
be the deciding factor. 

Nigh t OubManager . 

Janet clearly has more experience and proven suc- 
cess in the duties of a manager than Ernest In hir- 
ing someone who has been an owner, however, the 
employer might question whether she would be 
willing to stay in a manager's job. 

NOTE: In the first two jobs, the question of sex-bias 
may be raised. Some students may feel that women 
should not drive a bus or be chosen over a man for a 
managerial position. Group discussion of opportuni- 
ties for and accomplishments of women in Hospitality 
and Recreation may be appropriate here. 

Ship's Chef 

' Both Monica and George have held jobs which 
include the duties of the ship's chef. Monica has 
held hers longer and comes with very strong recom- 
mendation from her employer. Her experience in 
a variety of jobs and settings must be weighed 
against George's specific training in international 
cuisine and management. 

NOTE: In this job aiid the previous one, the ques- 
tion of age«bias may be raisedrStudents may feel that 
employees in their twenties are a better choice than 
employees in their forties. A discussion of career- 
length and the value of experience may be appropriate. 

Landscape Draftsman ^ ^ 

Juan's greater experience in drafting, his fluency 
in a language, and his interest in travel and archi- 
tecture have to be weighed against William's extra 
qualification m selling and his poorly remembered 
French. 

Points to Stress 

• Employers want to hire the person best able to 
provide the skills required for a job. 



Introducing the Activity 

1 . Explain to students that in this activity they will try 
to satisfy both the job requirements and the personal 
requirements of tRe job-hunter— much as a job- 
counselor would. 

Guidiing the Activity 

1 . In the same small groups or individually, have students 
turn tp the 6 profiles and 6 job descriptions. 

2. Explain to the class that they are to match the most 
appropriate individual with the most appropriate job. 

3. Remind the students to keep in mind the individual 
interests of the individual, as well as the requirements 
of the job. 

4. Allow 40 minutes for students to make their choice. 

5. Reassemble the class and ask students to explain their 
choices. 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. The most likely job-people matches are: 

Bob Hanscomb— Bowling Alley Deskperson 1-F 
Bob has the required high school diploma, exp>eri- 
ence in supervising others, and expertise with 
figures and cash registers. The job satisfies Bob's 
desire for a routine job with no selling. 

Erica Weaver-Theatre Usher 2^ 

Erica, although young, demonstrated as a corridor 
monitor that she could direct crowds. The theatre 
job, in which Erica has some experience should pro- 
vide enough money to satisfy Erica's needs. Antonio 
might also be a choice for this job, although he has 
little related experience. 

John Bates-Train Host 3-E 

Jolin's equivalency diploma is sufficient for this 
job; his friendliness should be a valuable asset in 
dealing with passengers. The railroad company 
offers the chance for advancement John wants. 
Elinor might also be interested in this job, although 
she does not have a diploma. 

Elinor Robison— Kitchen Helper 4-A 

Elinor is pleasant and willing to work hard; those 
qualities are needed in this restaurant job. No high 
school diploma is required. The job will provide 
better wages and perhaps a chance to train as a cook. 
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Antonio Mendes-Baggage Porter 

Although this job is not particularly interesting 
and has few possibilities for advancement, Antonio 
does not have such demands of a job. He is accus- 
tomed to hard work and dealing with packages, 
which the job demands. 

Deborah Gibson-Ticket Seller 

In this job, Deborah can sit still and yet meet many 
people- Her experience with the cash register and 
her pleasant personality will be assets in selling 
tickets and making change. 

Points to Stress 

• Employers seek personal skills and attitudes as well 
as technical skills: the ability to deal with people 
in a friendly way is often a job requirement. 

• Job-seekers may seek jobs with special require- 
ments, e.g., no selling, no standing. 

ACTIVirYC How About This Career? 
Introducing the Activity 

1 . This unit is a culmination of all the activities students 
have performed in this curriculum. Students now have 
an opportunity to synthesize the information they 
have learned into a comprehensive whole and to put 
their new knowledge to use for themselves by devel- 
oping a career plan. 

2. Briefly i«view with the class the purpose and the 
components of a career plan. 

3. All of the material covered in this curriculum pro- 
vides input for the career plan. (Attached a graph. 
Table A, which illustrates how the concepts " v^Mch 
have been taught funnel into the ultimate career 
plan). 

Using the graph, and chart of Synthesis of Concepts 
and Relationship of Each Concept to Career Plan- 
ning—Table B, illustrate how the curriculum relates 
to the career plan. 



4. In discussing the chart, point out that such a process 
is helpful even if students ultimately decide to alter 
their career objective. 

Guiding the Activity 

1 . The plan calls for the student to identify: 

• his or her career objective 

• his ar her personal preferences in regard to life style 
factors associated with the career . 

• education and training required 

• work experience required or indicated (i.e., the job 
ladder) > 

• any additional factors which might influence the 
choice or development of a career. 

2. Students will be working alone during this exercise 
although they may need your assistance. 

Emphasi2e that this plan is not merely a hypothetic^ 
exercise but is intended for the students' use and 
therefore they should Jbe realistic and serious about 
their work. 

3- Ask students to work on a few sections of their plan 
at a time since it is unlikely that they can do a good 
job in one class period. 

4. Note thiat the Studeilt Instructions do not require 
"--^ students to choose a hospitality and recreation occu* 
i)ation- Students who reject hospitality and recrea- 
tion as a career at this time should be asked toexplain 
their reasons for rcjectioh. * 

Learning More From the Activity 

1. At the end of the unit, volunteers can be asked to 
share their plans with the rest of tlie class. Each plan 
should be reviewed by you before the student com- 
pletes the unit. 

2. Remind the students that the career plan is an on- 
going* working document intended to be used and 
changed and used again. 



table A 
CAREER PLANNING 
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TABLE B 

SYNTHESIS OF CONCEPTS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
EACH CONCEPT TO CAREER PLANNING 



CONCEPTS 



RELATIONSHIP TO CAREER PLANNING 



What ss a Career? 

Although there ?s no single definition of what constitutes 
a career, some say that it is the series of life activities 
and experiences (mcluding jobs, education and training) 
that constitute a person's life. 

How Does One Plan for a Career? 

There are many elements involved in planning a career. 
An individual is confronted with more considerations 
than simply whether he has the skills heeded on the job. 
Family resrionsibilities, personal tasks and lifestyle all 
play important roles in an individual's 'decision about a 
career or job. Rarely can all an individuars needs be met 
by a career. 

Overview of the Field of Hospitality and Recreation 

The seven industries of Hospitality and Recreation are 
introduced. In addition, the industries, businesses and 
occupations associated with these work environments 
are presented. Use of leisure time is also examined. 



By examining the hypothetical careers of others, students 
gain insights and skills which they can use as they begin 
to plan their own careers. 



Students learn the impor^nce of assessing their own 
interests and needs as they plan their careers. They prac- 
tice by ranking the needs of hypothetical individuals 
seeking employment, This enables student to articulate 
their values regarding job and career satisfaction. 



Before one can effectively pursue a career, he/she should 
understand the fundamentals of the, field in which that 
career would operate. Only in this way can the person: 

a) determine if it is a field he/she would be interested 
in pursuing as a career 

b) identify and OTmprehend how his/her Q^^^ 
fit into the total field- 



Skills Common To the Field of Hospitality and Recrea- 
tion: Interpersonal; Money Management; Recordkeeping 

Many occupations in the field of Hospitality and Recrea- 
tion require certain common skills. dt is important that 
anyone contemplating a career in this field acquire these 
skills. Some skills are also transferable to and used in 
occupations in other fields. For example, interpersonal 
skills are important in many occupations. 

Exploration of Industries Within The Field 

Certain characteristics of each industry in Hospitality 
and Recreation are presented: 

• working conditions/characteristics 
^ type of occupations 

• nature of tasks and responsibilities 

• career mobility. 



A very imporrant step in the process of career planning 
and preparation is skill acquisition. The skills taught here 
are basic to miany occupations and to the management 
of one's personal affairs. Acquisition of skills gives stu- 
dents a basis on which to make career decisions. 



In order to make an objective decision about the possi- 
bility of a career in hospitality and recreation, tho student 
must develop familiarity with each work environment 
and with the occupations found in t^ese environments. 
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Self-Assessment of Interests and Abilities 

Knowledge of one's own interests, skills and abilities is a 
prerequisite for realistic career planning. The next step is 
to compare one's skills, interes-cj and abilities with the 
characteristics and requirements of occupations found in 
the field of Hospitality and Recreation. 



In-Depth Exploration of the Field of Hospitality and 
Recreation 

There are many different occupations in the field of hos- 
pitality and recreation. They require varying degrees of 
education, training and/or job experience. In addition, 
they operate in different work environments, which can 
affect an individual's life styHe. It is important to explore 
the differences in a variety of jobs in making a career 
decision, however tentative. 

Development of Career Plan 

Career planning is an ongoing process which should begin 
as soon as the student is able to assess his/her own inter- 
ests and abilities in terms of the job market. Career plan- 
ning includes such considerations as job experience, 
education and training, and opportunities available in 
the job market. 



Self-assessment is critical to successful career planning. 
It is essential to know one's own skills, interests and abil- 
ities in order to consider one's suitability for particular 
jobs. Self-assessment needs to be an ongoing process 
because one's skills, interests, and abilities change. In 
conduct of self -assessment, the student (especially the 
young student) should not feel constrained by skills 
he/she does not yet have, since they can be acquired by 
education, training or job experience. 



Learning by doing is an effective instructional method. 
It is important for students to conduct research in the 
community and in libraries on hospitality and recrea- 
tion occupations and their work environments. The 
students thereby acquire the skills in occupational 
analysts which can be used again as they develop their 
own career plans. 
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UNm. WHAT IS A CAREER? 
1^ Student Materials 



OVERVIEW 

STUDENT STUPENT 
ACTIVITIES MATEKIALS 

A. Career Decision-Making 

Examine the factors which affect job selection Instructions, four biographical sketches and lists 
and job satisfaction. of questions. 

B. The Future 

Identify your own interests, in relation to differ- Instructions and a list of questions, 
ent occupational tasks. 
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INSTRUCTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
UNIT I A 



ACTIVITY A. Career Decision-Making 



Instructions 

The purpose of the exercise is for you to consider what a career is by analyzing and discussm^^^^^^^ 
.rintions of the Ufe experiences of four people. In addition, you will become familiar with some of the 
cnptions ot tne ^l^^^^P^f'^^! ' of these iobs are in the field of hospitality and recreation. The 
charactenstics of several jobs, bonie ot tnese jods are ui mc ncm k j ,,r„,, r.«m rareer 

^sights you gain from this exercise will be of help to you when you begm to plan your own career. 

For this exercise, the class will be divided into small groups. Each group will '^ij^;;^^^;^^^;^^^^^ 
biographical sketches which describe the interests, hobbies, education trainmg, and JObs of ,ndmd 
ual YOU will receive a copy of each biographical sketch with a '""/^^^/^^^f 
to these questions are to be discussed in each group. Often you will find that there is no one correct 

answer. 

The first thing your group should do is to select a notetaker. The notetaker will record some of t^^^^ 
answers to the questions and some of the important points brought out in the discussion^ T^^^^^^ 
wUl be reviewed with the entire class when the group discussion penod is finished. ^ 
Sutes to read and discuss each biographical sketch. Your teacher will notify you when it is time to 
move on to the next one. 

Stuart Smithfield 

Stuart Smithfield had been a C to C^-student most of his hfe. He had the ability to do be«er^ 
hut he preferred to spend his free time outdoors rather than indoors studying.He had been a Boy Scout 
he w^ir^d st^^^ With the program until he became an Eagle Scout. Despite his parents 
des'emarhe go to college Stuart decided to go right to work after ^-'^"f "^.^^anf nfhTd aS 
had taken a business course in high school and had learned to type and take shorthand. He had also 
learned how to keep the books (the financial records) for a small business or organization. 

Stuart started his job-hunting efforts by going to the State Employment S^^ic- There he found 
that there were a number of job openings for clerks and ^lejk.typists and he got a pb as^^^^^^ 
local library His job was to type cards for new acquisitions (new books purchased) and to retype cards 
that wer^To worn th^? they could not be read. Stuart quickly became bored with this job for several 
reSo^ fii^tTt'equ^^^^^^^^^ he stay indoors all day ; second, the work was monotonous; third, he 
~ e no chU^^^^^^^ advancement; and fourth, the job paid 0"^^ 

decided that he wanted a job which would allow him to be outdoors at leas Pf ^^^^^^^^^ 
already had a driver's license and he easily found a job parking cars for one of the large hotels in the area. 

After two veais on this job, he was still dissatisfied. He now felt that being outside wasn't the 
mostLportant' thrng ?n the world to him, especially when 'outside' meant the parking lot of a hotel. 
"tuitTerSeTjde^^ to seek the advice of a career counselor at a local ^^^^^^^^^^ 
counselor suggested that he apply for a job as an assistant to the ^X""' n^H hnth 2 
a playground supervisor. Both jobs would allow him to work outdoors and ^o^h jobs would "^^^ 
that Sluart had learned during his years as a scout. Stuart apphed to and ° 
nirveround sunervisor Stuart chose this job because: it would enable him to use his skills from scout 
f^^d^rand heT^^^^^ he opportunity for upward advancement 0-; there ™ other 

j-obs with more responsibility and higher salaries which he ^^^jj^d oh*-" ^^l^h ^^Pe"^^^^^ 
around sunervisor job) The counselor had told him that if he hked the job, he could take evenmg 
cou'es ^plrrmanag^^^^^^^^^ so that he could increase his eligibility for more responsible jobs. 

1. For which job do -you think Stuart did the^mos^ self-analysis .(examining what his own interests, 
abilities and skills are)? 1 0 '3 
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2. Which experiences taught him about his real interests? 

3. Why do you think Stuart wants more responsible jobs? Money? Personal satisfaction? Others? Give 
reasons for your answers. 

4. When do you think Stuart really started to plan his career? 
Janet Miller 

Janet Miller was a high school drop-out. Although she liked school, she was forced to leave school 
so that she could get a job and help her parents support their large family. She left school at a time 
when it was difficult for anyone to get a job. Therefore, she felt lucky that she was able to secure a Job 
as a chambermaid in one of the large downtown hotels. It was one of the few jobs she had looked at 
that did not require a high school diploma. Janet worked at this job for a year and a half before decid- 
ing that she wanted to look for a job that was more challenging and that paid more. She realized that 
her first step should be to acquire a high school diploma. Therefore, Janet took courses at night and 
eventually passed the high school equivalency exams. In these courses, she learned to type, take short- 
hand, do elementary bookkeeping and do most of the tasks associated with running an office (filing, 
answering the telephone, running the photocopying machines, and so forth). 

Janet didn't know exactly what kind of a job she would like to do. The business about which she 
knew most was, of course, the hotel and motel business. She therefore decided to apply for a job as a 
desk clerk at several of the hotels and motels in town. Herapplication was accepted both by a hotel and 
by a motel. The motel was part of a large, national chain of hotels and motels. Janet took the job with 
the motel because she thought that size of the chain would give her more opportunity to advance. 

Janet Miller worked at her job as desk clerk for three years. She was then promoted to the position 
of front office manager. She was promoted because, in addition to being efficient and accurate, she was 
always pleasant with lodgers and worked well with her fellow employees. She was not afraid to ake 
on responsibility and usually gave clear instructions to those who worked for her. Janet has held the 
management job for five years and is still on the job. Although she's good at her job, she doesn't parti- 
cularly enjoy supervising other people. She will probably be looking for another job soon. 

1. What personal qualities do you think Janet demonstrated in moving from her job as chambermaid 
to the job as desk clerk? 

2. After completing her training in evening courses, Janet didn't know what kind of job she would 
like. What could she have done to find out? 

3. How many other jobs in large hotels or motels can you think of besides chambermaid, desk clerk, 
and front office manager? 

4. Do you think that Janet's job history shows planning on her part? There is no one right or wrong 
answer, but there are indications of whether or not Janet planned her career. Please give specific 
examples. 

5. Janet is not satisfied with her current job. Can you think of jobs that she might be interested in 
and eligible for? To assist you in answering this question, you-might list Janet's skills, interests, 
and abilities; be sure to include things she doesn't Uke. To get started, you might look at the jobs 
you listed in question (3) to see if any of them might be appropriate. 

Richard Osgood 

Richard Osgood has always been interested in sports. He participated in baseball, tennis and foot- 
ball while he was in high school. In addition, he earned money in high school as a tennis instructor. 
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During his junior year in high school, he decided to make a career of playing professional football. He 
appHed to and was accepted at a college that had an outstanding sports program. Richard played foot- 
ball as a tight end through all four of his college years. He majored in English and took several courses 
in television and radio communications and journalism. During his fourth year of college, he signed a 
contract with a professional football team, the Toledo Toughies. 

Richard Osgood had a very successful first year as a professional football player. Unfortunately, 
during his second year, he sustained a back injury which was so severe that the doctors told him he 
could never play football again. Richard became very discouraged and for six months didn't do any- 
thing at all. He then decided to go back to college to earn a master's degree in EngUsh. After complet- 
ing coUege, he began teaching English at the local high school. He stayed on as an English teacher for 
four years before deciding that he really didn't want to make a career of teaching. He felt that he 
wanted to be in an occupation that involved sports-and preferably football-in some way. 

He thought of combining his journalistic skill with his interest in sports by becoming a radio or TV 
sportscaster. Although he found that there was much competition for jobs in this area, he also dis- 
covered that he had the necessary qualifications. Richard appUed for and was hired as a TV sportscaster 
for one of the major networks. Although his original assignments covered a variety of sports, Richard 
was finaUy able to get assignments in the sport he like best-footbaU. Richard Osgood is still working 
as a TV sports commentator and is very satisfied with the job. One side benefit is that his current job 
pays much more than his previous job as a secondary school teacher. 

1 . Based on what you read in the profile and on what you know about professional football, what are 
some of the job disadvantages for a professional football player that can offset the high annual 
salary? 

2. When did Richard first begin to plan his career? Did he plan for different careers at the same time? 

3. Is there another way in which Richard could have combined his teaching skills with Ms interest 
in sports? 

4. What do you think some of the characteristics of a good TV sportscaster are? 
Rose Wilcox 

Rose Wilcox is an outgoing and friendly person. During her school years, she received a generous 
allowance from her parents, so she didn't have to work. In her spare time, she volunteered for a num- 
ber of community projects and local and national charities. She raised funds for the Heart Association, 
did volunteer work at hospitals and worked as a "Big Sister." Rose did not know what she wanted to 
do when she left high school. Her parents.wanted her to go to college, and since she had no other plans, 
she agreed. She fu^t majored in History; however, as time went on, she became interested in another 
department at the university, Hotel and Restaurant Management, and during her second year at the 
university, she changed her major to Hotel and Restaurant Management. 

Part of the Hotel and Restaurant Management program involved a work-study program where stu- 
dents worked in a hotel or restaurant as part of their course of study..Rose enjoyed the work, and when 
she graduated from the university, she accepted a position as an assistant manager in a large hotel in 
her home town. Because of her management skUls and her outgoing and pleasant personality, she was 
soon promoted to manager of the hotel. She held this position for five years. 

As one can tell from Rose's extracurricular activities when she was in high school. Rose is a very 
energetic person. She has now decided to go into business for herself. She has selected the restaurant 
business because she feels it is more interesting than the hotel business and requires less capital to get 
started. What factors do you think might contribute to her success? What problems might she have? 
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1 . Rose Wilcox wants to get into business for herself. What are some of the benefits of being in busi- 
ness for oneself? What are some of the disadvantages? 

2. Based on the description in the profile, what do you think some of Rose's most outstanding per- 
sonal qualities are? 

3. When did Rose first begin to plan her career? 

4. What kinds of skills do you think the owner of a restaurant business must have? 
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ACTIVITY B. The Future 



Instructions 



In this exercise, you wUl identify some of your own interests. To do this, you will select^pictures 
from a variety of magazines of people doing things which interest you or which you would Iike^to do^ 
You don't have to have the - hiis or experience required to do the actmty. Once you have cut out the 
Dictures vou want (chr , paste them in an interesting way on the construction paper 

which vour teacher v «ing these instructions is a list of qu#4sns about the pictures 

you selected. Answer ^^Uon a uie spaces provided. If you have inteF ts that you couldn t find 

represented in a picture, u.^^Milbu i,hese briefly on the questionnaire. 

After the questionnaire is complete, there will be a general discussion about leisure activities and 
about occupations related to leisure time activities. 

1 . Describe the picture you have selected. (Tell what the person or people are doing.) 



2. What in the picture do you like best? 



a. Why do you like that aspect best? 



3. How do you think the people in the picture spend most of their time? 



a. Would you like to spend your time that way? If so, why? If not, why not? 
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4. Does the picture represent a job or a leisure activity (e.g., airplane pilot versus someone skydiving)? 



a. Is that a job you would like to have? Why? 



b. Is that a leisure activity you would like to do?.^ _Why? 



5. Is education or training required for the activity shown in the picture? Yes No, 

If the answer is yes, describe what kind of edcuation or training you think is required. 



6. In addition to the activities in the pictures, what else would you like to do with your time? 
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UNIT II: HOW DOES ONE PLAN FOR A CAREER? 
Student Materials 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



A. Hobbies 

Relate avocational interests to occupations. 

B. Occupational Analysis 

Review and answer questions on three hospital- 
ity and recreation industries and the occupa- 
tions associated with them. 

C. Career Paths 

Review two case studies and answer questions 
relating to career planning. 



Instructions 



Three descriptions of hospitality and recreation 
industries with related questions. 



Two case studies for two hospitality and recrea- 
tion occupations. 



EKLC 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
UNIT II A 



ACTIVITY A. Hobbies 
Instructions 

In this exercise, you will consider how hobbies relate to jobs. Everyone has hobbies; and the skills 
used in many, if not all of them, can often be transferred to or developed into a related job. Below is a 
list of hobbies you might be interested in. You and your classmates will think of others to add to the 
list. When you divide into teams, you will be asked to list as many jobs related to eight of those hob- 
bies as you can. 

Once you and your teammates are together, the first thing you should do is appoint someone to 
wriie down the list of hobbies you came up with. Then, the team should choose the eight hobbies it 
wants to develop a job list for. 

ncing 
ipck music 
baseball or Softball 
jazz 
^ camping 
photography 
giving parties 
reading 
pets 

model trains, ships, planes 
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DESCRimONS/QUESTlOMS 
UNIT It B 



ACTIVITY B. Occupational Analysis 
Instructions 

In this activity you will leam how to analyze occupations and work settings. 

To do this, you will read about three Hospitality and Recreation facilities: The Sun-It Resort, The 
New City Recreational and Entertainment Complex, and the Big Ship Tour Boat Line. Each section 
describes some of the jobs people do there and has some questions for you to answer about the jobs. 



The Sun-It Resort 

The Sun-It Resort is located in the Bahamas. The resident manager of the resort is a native Baham- 
ian who received training in hotel and motel management in England. The manager oversees the entire 
operation of the resort from maintenance to sports to food preparation. He also hires and fires all per- 
sonnel H^" designs and conducts training programs for staff and handles publicity for the resort. The 
manager places great emphasis on the Sun-It as a *sp orts resort.* Accord ingly, ther e are two instruc tors 
^brxvaieJ^poHsT^^^ diving, water skiing, and snorkeling (in addition to the three life guards)^ 
tennis instructor^ a recreational aide for volley ball, and a recreation aide for soccer The head of the 
recreation department oversees sports activities and is prepared to offer additional sports if customers 
request them. 

The Sun-It is well known for its outstanding cuisine (cooking). The c/ig/ is trained in a wide variety 
of cooking styles including Bahamian, European and American. She is assisted by four cooks and three 
kitchen helpers. The chef also helps train waiters and waitresseSy since much of the customer satisfac- 
tion with a meal depends on the quality of the service. 

Many of the Sun-It*s lodging services are supervised by the front office manager. He has working 
for him the bell captain and the bellmen, the reservations clerk, the lost and found clerk, and others. 
Cleaning services are provided by the housekeeping department which is supervised by the executive 
housekeeper. The executive housekeeper supervises and schedules the maids* 



LIST OF JOBS 



A. resident manager 

B. instructor for water sports 

C. life guard 

D. tennis instructor 

E. recreational aide for volley ball 

F. recreational aide for soccer 

G. head of the recreational department 

H. chef 

I. cook 

J. kitchen helper 



K. waiter 

L. waitress 

M. front office manager 

N. belt captain 

O. bellman 

P. reservations clerk 

Q. lost and found clerk 

R. executive housekeeper 

S. maid 
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Questions 

1. List the jobs which you think might require special training. 

2. Which jobs require the individual to work outdoors? 

3. Which jobs require special equipment in their performance? 

n-s-3 
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4. For which jobs is it especially important to be able to get along well with people? 

5. List the jobs which require supervision of other workers. 

6. Which job do you think demands the most creativity (ability to think of new ideas and new 
ways of doing things)? There is no right or wrong answer, but you should be able to give rea- 
sons for your opinion. 

7. Which of the jobs require some office skills, e.g., filing, typing, recordkeeping? 

8. List the four jobs which you think require the least training. 

New City Recreational and Entertainment Complex 

New City has a large recreational and entertainment complex which features a zoo, a museum, and 
an art gallery. The director of the zoo is a man who has spent considerable time and energy on protect- 
ing endangered species, capturing animals and birds for zoos, and designing new zoos which reproduce 
the animals' home environment. The New City Zoo allows animals to wander about-the people are in 
cars. The director of the zoo supervises all zoo employees and directs the care and feeding of the ani- 
malsrThe_2qo^ direct or who desi gns programs adver tising t he zo o. Shejwjtes artid^ 

the local newspaper, writes TV and radio advertisements, mid has an artist who works for hef designing 
posters for display and brochures for mail distribution. The head animal man directly supervises the 
care and feeding of the animals. Sometimes he does some of the feeding himself. He is assisted by three 
ar^enrfflw/^. There is, in addition, a veren«ar/art who works for the zoo. He overlooks the animals* diets 
and cares for them when they are sick. The zoo also employs four guides who conduct tours explain- 
ing to visitors where the animals come from, what their habits are, and so forth. The guides are trained 
by the director of the zoo. 

Near the zoo are the museum and art gallery, both of which are in the same building and directed 
by the same person. The director has a bachelor's degree in fine arts and a master's degree in museum 
management. The director helps raise funds for the museum and the art gallery and assists in the selec- 
tion of exhibits. She hires and trains most of the people who work for the museum or the art gallery. 
She is assisted by the curator of the art gallery, who has the major responsibility for selecting and 
arranging art exhibits. The curator also has a degree in fine arts. Both the museum and the art gallery 
employ guides, who conduct tours and explain the history of and techniques used in each of the works 
on exhibit. 




LIST OF JOBS 

A. director of the zoo F. veterinarian 

B. publicity director G. director, museum and art gallery 

C. artist H- curator, art gallery 

D. head animal man I. guide, zoo 

E. attendant zoo J. guide, museum and art gallery 

Questions 

1. List the jobs which you think might require special training (e.g., training or education in a 
school). 

2. Which jobs require the individual to work outdoOTS at least part of the time? 

3. For which jobs is it especially important to be able to get along well with people? 

n-s^ 
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4. List the jobs which require supervision of other workers. 

5. What do you think are some of the qualities of a good supervisor? (For example, ability to 
give instructions clearly.) 

6. Which job do you think demands the most creativity (ability to think of new ideas and new 
ways of doing things)? There is no one right or wrong answer, but you should be able to give 
reasons for your opinion. 

7. Which jobs do you think require the most physical exertion? 

8. Which jobs require that the worker have good writing skills? 

9. Which job or jobs would most satisfy someone who likes to work directly with animals? 
10. What job or jobs would best satisfy someone who likes the challenge of new and different 



The Big Ship Tour Boat Line 

The Big Ship Tour Boat Line runs a variety of cruises along the east coast of the United States, 
concentrating 

(cooking), and maintains a large and welHrained staff. The line is so big that it is able to maintain its 
own training school in food and beverage services. The Victoria is the largest boat in the line. Some of 
h??r crew are a chefy two cooks, waiters and waitress^^^^ a maitre 

d'hotel room and deck stewards, bartenders, a wine steward, and finally, the director of food and 
beverage services. 

The chef \ ns all menus and oversees the preparation and serving of all meals. The cooks actually 
prepare the food. The waiters and waitresses wait on customers and take their orders, both in the two 
dining halls and on specified decks. The kitchen supervisor supervises the busboys as they clear tables, 
wash dishes, assist in the more mechanical aspects of food preparation, and so forth. ThQ maitre d'hotel 
seats customers and generally oversees the waiters and waitresses, in order to maintain service quality. 
The room and deck stewards look after the passengers* comfort while they're on deck, provide play- 
ing cards and other games to customers, clean and change linen in passengers* rooms, and so forth. The 
room and deck stewards may also serve food and beverages on deck and in cabins. The bartender mixes 
and serves drinks. The wine steward is an expert on wines who orders wine and assists customers in 
making selections. The director of food and beverage services supervises most of the employees de- 
scribed above. He orders food and other supplies, samples services himself to insure their quality, sched- 
ules workers, hires new food and beverage employees, and on occasion assists in the training of new 
employees at the boat line's training school. Partly because of the existence of the training school, it 
is possible for employees to move up in the business by going to the training school and learning new 
skills. Because of its training school and opportunities for moving up, 'upward mobility', the boat line 
is able to attract good, reliable staff. This helps maintain the quality of service aboard the ship and 
keeps the customers coming. 



problems? 



LIST OF JOBS 



C. waiter 

D. waitress 

E. busboy 



A. chef 

B. cook 



G. maitre d'hotel 

H. room and deck steward 

I. bartender 

J. wine steward 

K. director, food and beverage services 



F. kitchen supervisor 
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Questions 

1. List the jobs which you think might require special training (e.g., training or education in a 
school). 

2. Which of the jobs requires outdoor work? 

3. Which jobs, if any, require special equipment? 

4. For which jobs is it especially important to be able to get along well with people? 

5. Of the jobs described, which ones probably involve the supervision of other workers? 

6. Which job or jobs do you think require(s) the most creativity? 

7. Which jobs do you think r ;*Mre ^ ccil^ui . i of physical exertion? 

8. Which jobs do you think require recordkeeping skills? 

9. Which job or jobs do you think would most satisfy someone who likes the challenge of new 
and different problems? 

"W.^WhaTdo'yo^^ 
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CASE STUDIES 
UNIT 11 C 



ACTIVrrYC Calmer Paths 
Instructions 

There is always more than one way to land a job. This exercise will help you discover at least two 
of these ways. 

We will consider two jobs: a tennis instn md an as^f tani mar f a hotel. For each job, 
the careers of two people ' o now hold that job i re d^^scribo 

After reading about the people, there are questions for you to answer about the paths each person 
took to reach his or her job. 

Tennis Instructor 

John Jacobson is a tennis instructor at a resort in Florida. John has been playing tennis since he 
was ten, when he participated in a free tennis clinic sponsored by the newspaper in his town. John was 
on the tennis team when he was in high school, and he demonstrated such ability that his coach sug- 
gested that he-consider^playing-tennis~professionallyr^When-he~became eighte 

pete in amateur and professional tennis tournaments. He attracted the attention of a sponsor who 
agreed to support John by paying his expenses while on the tennis tour and by providing him with an 
experienced coach. The agreement was that once John began to earn money as a tennis professional, 
he would give the sponsor a percentage of what he earned. John made hds living as a tennis professional 
for ten years before retiring from competition. He wanted to get a job related to tennis. Therefore, he 
took a job as tennis instructor for a Florida resort. 

Jerry Cohen is a tennis instructor for the city's recreational park. He has held the job for the last 
year. In high school, Jerry had been involved in a variety of sports. He enjoys working with and teach- 
ing people. Because of his interests, Jerry decided to go to college and get a degree in physical educa- 
tion. Jerry went to the local state college and majored in physical education. He learned how to teach 
a wide variety of sports and how to plan recreational programs, both within schools and for the public 
in municipal recreation centers. When he graduated, Jerry had the choice of working within either the 
local recreational park or the college program. He decided to work for the city because he felt he would 
have more opportunity for advancement and could get involved with a wider variety of recreational 
programs than he could in the school system. For example, once he has acquii^d enough experience 
he might become director of the recreational facility. 

Questions 

1. What elements of chance can you identify in John Jacobson's career? In Jerry Cohen's? 

2. What are some of the advantages of being a tennis professional? What are some of the dis- 
advantages? 

3. How did John get his training to be a tennis instructor? How did Jerry get his training? What is 
the major difference between the two ways? 

4. John and Jerry have the same job title, but work for two very different employers. What might 
be the benefits of working in a resort? HTiie disadvantages? What might be the benefits of work- 
ing for a city parks and recreation department? The disadvantages? 

5. Which one of the two men do you think has a better chance to get another job (with the same 
employer)? Give reasons for your answer. 
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Assistant Manager of a Hotel 



Janet Reed is the assistant manager of the Sleep-Here Hotel. She graduated from high school nine 
years <wo. In high school, she had tal ' a business course. Janet's first job after high school was as a 
cjesi -1 small motel. She helt? »s job for tww years, was \yell liked by the people she worked 

wfe * W is omanized and efficien work. After two years, she was pj-omoted to nianager of 

the ftx^iii uu. , oft. held this job for three years. She then decided that the i^otel was too small to 
allow adequate opportunity for advancement, so she secured a position as front office manager at the 
Sleep-Here Hotel. She had more responsibility at the Sleep-Here than she had had at the motel, because 
the hotel is very large. After she had worked at the hotel for two years, she >vaS promoted to assistant 
manager because the manager felt that she had a lot of potential. Janet is stiU the job and is very 
satisfied with her position. 

Bob Hagiwara is the assistant manager for the Friendly Hotel. He has held that position for four 
years. Bob's family has been in the hotel business for two generations and his father is part owner of 
the hotel. When he was a boy. Bob would spend a lot of time at the hotel with father, and he liked 
the atmosphere and the kinds of jobs he saw being performed. When in high school; he decided <^o.8o 
to college and study hotel and restaurant management. Part of the program of study involved working 

hotel. He worked first in a variety of jobs to get an idea of what hotel ana restaurant jobs actually 
entailed. After two years of this general experience. Bob was promoted to assistant manager of the 
hotel. 

Questions 

1. What elements of chance can you identify in Janet's career? In Bob's? 

2. How did Janet get her training to be an assistant manager? How did ^ot> get his training? How 
is this similar to the tennis case study? 

3. Which of the two do you think would have a better chance of getting a better job with the 
same employer? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. What is the natural next step up the career ladder for both Bob and Jane**^ 

5. What do you think might be the reason(s) why Bob would get such a promotion? 

6. What do you think might be the reason(s) why Janet would get such a promotion? 
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UNIT III: FUN IN THE SUN 
Student Materials 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 
ACTIVITY 



A. Fun in the Sun 

Role-play travel agents, consumers, and hospital- 
ity and recreation personnel involved in vacation 
planning. 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Instructions 

Ten role-prbfiles 

Four Travel Agent forms 
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iNainubiiuna 
UNIT III A 



ACnVrrY a. Fun in the Sun 
Instructicns 

1. You are about to participate in an exercise called a role play. In a role play, you adopt the charac- 
ter of a person or group. Each group of students (a group will be composed of one to four students) 
will play one of the following roles: 

Customer (there are three customers) 
Manager of the Hotel Snore 
Manager of the Sleepy-Time Motel 
Manager of the Hollow Restaurajit at the Hotel Snore 
Manager of the Big Cheese Restaurant- 
Director of the Fun City Cultural Board 
Director of the Fun City Recreation Department 
Travel Agent (there are three travel agents) 

2. The basic action of this role play is that the travel agent helps the client to plan a vacation. All the 
- — clients are going to Fun City ;~howeverrdifferent clients-have different objectives^^^ 

The travel agent will first consult with his/her client and then with the various Hospitality and 
Recreation facilities in Fun City. He/she will then plan the vacation for his/her client. The final 
step in the role play is for the travel agent to meet with the client, once he or she has completed 
the vacation plan (activity sheet)rf6^6btain^^ 

3. Each student will have a role profile. Read the. role profile carefully and try to remember as much 
of it as you can. In answering questions or offering information, stick to the role profile as much 
as possible. Do not show your profile to a student playing a different role. You are allowed to add 
to the profile if you wish, but do not add a lot of new information to the profile. 

4. The only people who will move around the classroom during the role play are the travel agents. 
Everyone else will remain at his or her station. The teacher will provide you with cards that you 
can put on your desks indicating the role you are playing. 

5. At the end of the role play, the class will discuss how the travel agents' decisions varied according 
to the characterisfics, interests and financial resources of their clients. 
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ROLE PROFILES 
UNIT Hi A 



CUSTOMER PROFILES 

Lisa Moss ' 

You are the director of a museum in New York City. You are currently planning a business trip 
(one week) to Fun City for the purpose of attending a conference. Although you have some friends in 
Fun City whom you would like to visit, you prefer to stay in a hotel or moteL However, you desire 
that your lodging be centrally located so that you can have easy access to transportation to youi" 
friends' homes. k 

You do not know much about Fun City—that's one of the reasons you want to employ the services 
of a travel agent for your four free days (for three days you will be attending the conference)- You 
would like the travel-^gent to arrange lodging and entertainment services- You are not very interested 
in sports; however, you do enjoy things such as museums and tours- Since you have not been on a 
vacation in some time, you feel that the money you spend is no real concern. 



Silver City High School Band 



The Silver City High School Band has been working for over two years to raise money for a trip 
to Fun City. The band is composed of six boys and six girls- In addition, four adults will be accom- 
panying you to Fun City. All members of the band are interested in seeing the major tourist attractions 
of Fun City. In'addition, you would like to engage in some recreational events during your stay, 
including some swimming. Although a few members of the band have been to Fun City previously, 
you thought it best to engage the services of a travel agent to make certain you have a schedule for ea^h 
day during your vacation. You would like the travel agent to make lodging, food, touring and recre- 
ational arrangements. The adults who are accompanying the band prefer that rooming arrangements 
allow the students to be in rooms near one another. 



The Jones Family 

You are a family of four (parents Ira and Kathy , children Jennifer, 1 1 , and Mark, 8), and you are 
about to go on your first vacation in five years- You plan to go to Fun City, which you have never 
visited before, and spend a week there. Since there are four of you, you can't afford to spend a lot 
of money on expensive hotels, restaurants or entertainment. You are a sports-minded family and enjoy 
swimming, hiking and skiing- Kathy especially likes to play golf. The whole family likes music, and the 
children would love to go to the zoo. Both parents have demanding jobs, and so they want to find a 
quiet place where they could do some reading. The children are looking forward to spending a lot of 
time on a beach. You don't know much about Fun City and therefore have decided to enlist the 
services of a travel agent to help you plan your vacation: everything from lodging to food to enter- 
tainment. 5 
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RESTAURANT MANAGER PROFILES 
The Hollow Restaurant at the Hotel Snore 

You are the manager of the Holiow, the restaurant at the Hotel Snore. It is well-known for its out- 
standing cuisine (cooking). You offer several meals representing the cooking styles of various countnes, 
for example, French. Greek, Hungarian, and so forth. You also offer a more traditional menu of Amer- 
ican foods. Customers who are staying at the Hotel Snore can get a special reduced rate ($40.00/mght 
covers lodging and three meals for two people) for the duration of their stay. However, they cannot 
get the reduced rate if they do not take all their meals during their stay at the hotel. Other customers 
pay a standard rate of $8.00 for lunch and $10.00 for dinner. Breakfast is included in the price of the 
lodging. 



The Big Cheese Restaurant 

You are the manager of the Big Cheese, known for its family style and warm atmosphere. Although 
the menu is limited, customers don't seem to mind because the quality of the meals is good and the 
meals are inexpensive. The Big Cheese offers a bargain rate of $10.00 for three meals. If the meals 
aie^p^urchlsed Teparately,~then:os^ 

travel during the day, the Big Cheese has come up with a special plan where they will put up a box 
lunch or dinner for the same fee as a regular meal; this allows traveling tourists to benefit from the 
ten dollar fee for three meals. The box lunches or dinners mayjdso b^e pjw^^ 

each. One of the restaurant's special features is that live music, varying from country and western 
to jazz, is presented at every evening meal. At lunchtime, amateur artists from the local area often 
perform. It is a friendly atmosphere, so it is easy to meet people. 

HOTEL MANAGER PROFILES 
The Sleepy Time Motel 

You are the manager of the Sleepy Time Motel, a series of cottages located on one of Fun City's 
best beaches. Each cottage is provided with a bedroom (two beds), living room, kitchenette and bath. 
Most customers prepare their own meals (at an average cost of $2.00 per person per meal); there is 
a fully stocked grocery store located within walking distance of the motel. In addition to lodging, your 
motel furnishes modest recreational facilities. There is a volleyball court, two tennis courts, four ping 
pong tables, a number of surf boards, and facilities for card and other parlor games. For a fee of $5/ 
hour, including gas, the motel rents .boats. Sports and game equipment is provided by the motel at no 
extra cost. The rate at the motel is $40.00/night for two persons, or $25.00 a night for a single. 



Hotel Snore 



You are the manager of Hotel Snore, located in downtown Fun City. It is a thirty-story highrise 
building; it takes thirty minutes to get from the hotel to the beach. In addition to the usual facihties, 
each room is equipped with a color TV. The hotel also has a swimming pool, saunas, steam room, a 
gym, and several pool tables. Hotel Snore is located close to the Tourist Bureau and to public trans- 
portation. The fee is $30.00/night for two people or $20.00/night for a single. Included in this fee are 
a continental breakfast (roll, juice and coffee or tea), a one-day tour of movie star houses and a one- 
day tour of movie sets. For $40.00/night (two people or $30.00/night for a single) the package also 
includes a buffet lunch and a sit-down dinner at The Hollow Restaurant which is located in the hotel. 
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DIRECTOR PROFILES 



The Fun City Cultural Board 

Bert Leave is the director of the Fun City Cultural Board, whose responsibility it is to inform resi- 
dents of and tourists to the Fun City area of the many cultural activities and institutions in the city. 
Bert is prepared to explain each of the cultural attractions, the location of each, the available transpor- 
tation, and costs. 

The following are some of the attractions most requested by tourists to Fun City: 



The Zoo 



Lavish Mansion 



Marine World 



Tour of Historic Homes 
in Fun City 



Tour of the Movie Studios 



Trip Around the Homes 
of the Stars 



Many travelers to Fun City enjoy spending a day at this world- 
famous zoo. Guided tours are provided* 

FEE: $25.00 includes helicopter tour fare, entrance fee, and a 
lunch. Per person. 

Once owned by William Lavish, this estate Is open to the public 
each day. A chartered bus takes the visitor there, and he/she 
spends most of the morning or afternoon viewing the mansion. 

FEE: $18.50 includes transportation and entrance fee. Per 
person. No meals provided. 

This exciting aquarium provides entertainment to young and 
old alike. Trained porpoises and jumping whales amaze the 
tourist. The facility is located a short bus ride from downtown 
Fun City. Plan to spend most of the morning or the afternoon 
there. 

FEE: $12.00 includes bus transportation and admission fee. 
Per person. No meals are provided. 

This tour consists of brief visits with a guide to the famous old 
houses in the Fun C>*v area. About 15 homes are toured— a real 
treat for the historf and architecturally inclined. It's a one 
day tour. 

FEE: Includes chartered bus and tour fee: $6.00 per person. 
Lunch is served at one of the houses. 

This activity is comprised of a series of bus tours to five movie 
studios. At each studio the visitor is allowed to take a guided 
tour of the area, and often he/she can view the shooting of a 
real movie. 

The tour takes approximately four hours, and there are two 
each day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. Trans- 
portation and visits arf^ included in one price: $6.00 per person. 

This attraction consists of a bus trip with a tour guide around 
the palatial estates of the stars. The bus stops briefly at each 
house, whereupon the tour guide will identify the star and will 
allow the visitor to take photographs. Often the stars can be 
-seenon-thei r-estate-groundsr- — — — 
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Transportation and Guided Tour are mcluded in one price: 
$4.00 per person. The tour takes approximately two hours. A 
tour leaves downtown Fun City every three hours. 

The Great Bowl Every week there is a rock concert at the Great Bowl, and differ- 

ent rock groups are scheduled. It is not possible to know in 
advance who is playing, but all the groups are well-known and 
good. The theater where the concerts are held can be reached 
by city bus, which costs 50^ per person per ride. 

Tickets for the rock concert are $3.00 per person. 

Fun City Symphony The Symphony presents programs of classical music> playing 

works of such composers as Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, 
and Stravinsky. The city bus goes to Symphony Hall, at a cost 
of 50i per person per ride. 

T: Jkets for the Symphony are $5.00 per person. 
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The Fun City Recreation Department 



Jan Lorenzo is the director of the Fun City Recreation Department, whose responsibility it is to 
publicize the many recreational facilities and activities available in the area. Jan must be prepared to 
give a capsule description of each of the activities, the location of each facility, the available transpor- 
tation, and costs. 

The following are some of the attractions most requested by tourists: 



Public Golf Course 



Public Tennis Courts 



Public Pool 



Day at the Beach 
Public Bowling Lanes 



Race Track 



Ski Club 



Located in the southwest corner of the city, a short bus ride 
from the downtown area, this nine-hole course is available to 
the public. It requires two hours to play nine holes. 

Transportation: $.50 
Fee — one round: $5.00 
Total : $5,50/per person 

Located a short walk from the downtown area, the courts are 
available to the public and may be reserved for one hour at a 
time. Tennis racquets and balls are available for rent. 

Fee (one hour): $1.00 

Rental (racquet and three balls): $.50 

Total: $1.50/per person/per hour 

Located a short bus ride from the downtown area, the pool is 
open to the public. Towels and chairs may be rented. 

Transportation: $.50 
Fee (Swim all day): free 
Rental of towel/chair: $1.00 
Total: $1.50 

Going to the beach is a much enjoyed activity for many tourists. 
Transportation round-trip downtown is $3.00. 

Located a short walk from the downtown area, the bowling 
facility is open to the_publi.c. S 

Fee: Bowl either all morning or all afternoon for $5.00/per 
person. Rental of shoes included. 

Located an hour's ride from the center of the city, the Track 
holds races nightly from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

Transportation fee: $5.00 round trip/per person. 

The Ski Club runs ski trips twice a week and each weekend to 
the mountains about three hours' drive from Fun City. The fee 
includes transportation, rental of skis and boots, and one meal. 

Fee: $55.(X) per person/per day 
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Amusement Land This is located in a nearby town, a short plame ride or bus ride 

from Fun C\t\\ It Is a huge entertainment facility designed 
around different "Lands/' 6.g., Animal Land. It offers so much 
for a tourist that it is advisable to spend at least one whole day 
there. 

Transportation: Bus — $7.50 each way 

Plane - $12.00 each way 

Entrance fee: $2.50 for adult 

$1.50 for children under 12 
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AGENT FORMS 
UNIT HI A 



mmVEL AGENT PROFILE 
Agents 

1 . Attached are four forms for your use: 

• Form #1 ~ is for keeping track of information obtained about food services in Fun City. 

• Form #2 — is for keeping track of information obtained about lodging facilities in Fun City. 

• Form #3 ~ is for keeping track of entertainment and recreation activities in Fun City. 

• Form #4 — is for outlining your decisions about food services, lodging, and entertamment and 

recreation activities for your client. 

2. The first step is for you to consult with your client (assigned by your teacher) to find out how he, 
she, or they would like to spend their time in Fun City. At this meeting, you will be interested in 
such things as: 

« personal characteristics of client (e.g., age, likes to be with people, etc.) 

• recreational and entertainment interests of client (e.g., zoos, amusement parks, sports, etc.) 

• preferences for type of hotels and restaurants (e.g., privacy, near location to the city or beach* 
etc.) 

• financial resources of client (i.e., approximately how much they wish to spend on hotel, food* 
and entertainment). 

3. After you have obtained the necessary information from your client, you will then meet with vari- 
ous hospitality and recreation services in Fun City. The purposes of these meetings will be: 

a) to determine the nature and costs of services provided by these hospitality and recreation 
businesses and attractions in Fun City 

in order that you can 

b) choose the facility and services most appropriate for your client. 
The Hospitality and Recreation stations you will be meeting with are: 

• Hotel Snore 

• Sleepy Time Motel 

• The Hollow Restaurant at Hotel Snore 

• Big Cheese Restaurant 

• Fun City Cultural Board 

« Fun City Recreation Department 

ffour teacher will assign you times to meet with these people. 



1-2^ 
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Form #1 for Travel Agents: 



FOOD SERVICES 



BIG CHEESE RESTAURANT 
Type of ^^^S^^l^jj^ 

FnnH- 


^H^ff The Hollow at Hotel Snore 






nfMpnii! 


_ 






Type of 
Atmosphere: 


% 






Expensive or 








Location 
(e.g. near 
hotel) 
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Form #2 for Travel Agents: 



LODGING 




Location: 



Rate { how 
much it costs 
each night): , 

Style 
(family- 
style; *arge 
hotel; etc.): _ 



Extra 
Benefits, 
if any: . 
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FORM #3 FOR TRAVEL AGENTS 



Entertainment and Recreation in Fun City 

In your interviews with the Cultural Board and the Recreation Department, you should be able to 
identify a wide range of entertainment and recreation services in Fun City. Use this form as a way of 
keeping track of these activities for your client. 

Services Identified Through Cultural Board: 

Nature of Service Do you think 

(e.g., amusement park, museum. Approximate your client 

Name tour, etc.) cost would like it? 

1 

2. 

3 

4. . . — . 

5. _ . ^ 



Snvices Identiifed Through Recreation Department: 

Nature of Service Do you think 

(e.g., amusement park, museum. Approximate your client 

Mbmnc tour, etc} cost would like It? 



2. 
3. 
4. 
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FORM #4 FOR TRAVEL AGENTS 
Vacation Plan 

On this form, indicate the recommendations you wish to make to your client, and briefly indicate 
why you have made these choices— e.g., hotel near a beach, and client wants to do a lot of swimming. 



RECOMMENDATION 

Hotel: .. 


REASONS 


Food Services: 








Entertarnm^en t/ R ecreati on 
Ar.tiwities: 


■ — 
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UNIT IV: LEISURE THEN AND NOW 
Student Materials 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvmES 

A. What Was Leisure Like Then? 

Research leisure activities <bi? the past. 



B. TSie Year 2000 

Predict lefeicre activities of the future. 

I . ConamuniiEy Inventory 

i^rrMfy :nespiiaaiEl^ and recresiiaonTaffir- 
^ces in ymr caiiiiiKunity . 

n. 1%iat Do *¥e Need? 

:Sssess the meed for hospitality and re- 
creation services among your family 
and friends^ 

HI. Community Meeds. 

Interview Icical officials aboiat cn^mraun- 
ity neeails Tct leisure services. 

HL I%nning a JteisuiKEacility 

IdentSfy the factors^iiBEolved in plannini isisuie 
riitcilities: design:,.seCTic2e;S, personnel, etc- 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Information sheet: 

"Leisure Then and Now" 
Instructions and report topics 



Instructions and Hst of questions 



Instructions and inventory form 



Interview fonfis 



Interview forms 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
UNIT tV A 



ACnvrrYA. what Was Leisure Like Then? 



LEISURE THEN AND NOW 



Although leisure, in modem society, is viewed by most Americans as an important aspect of 
one's life, this has not always been the case in our society. 

During the Colonial Period of this country, people beheved in the Puritan Ethic. This view of 
life saw most leisure activities as something less than good. As a matter of fact, laws during that 
period actually prohibited certain leisure activities. During the Industrial Revolution, the Puritan 
Ethic was even stronger. It was through work that Americans were able to contribute to the growth 
and "success" of this nation. Leisure was viewed as the opposite of work, and therefore, some- 
thing which was bad for the total society. 

Over time, the attitudes towards leisure began to change. During the latter half of the 19th 
Century, national, state and municipal parks were estabUshed by law, and Americans began attend- 
ing the theater.* 

Interestingly, reviewing attitudes towards leisure from times before the beginning of America, 
it can be seen that attitudes have not always been opposed to the use of leisure time. In ancient 
Greece, Aristotle stated: ''the capacity to use leisure rightly is the basis of the free man's whole 
life."^ 

The definition of leisure by scholars in our society gives some idea of how it is presently 
viewed. Sociologists, psychologists and recreationists interpret leisure and its activities as a method 
and means for developing human capabiUties, self-worth and self-identification. These viewpoints 
suggest that leisure, in modem society, includes a certain freedom of mind, self-imposed behavior, 
and means for developing personal capabiHties. 



To meet the growing demand for leisure activities in our society, many hospitaUty and recrea- 
tion businesses have emerged. The number and nature of these activities have significantly expanded 
over the years. Also, different and more varied types of leisure activities have emeiiged for the 
average American-~e.g., many more Americans currently participate in the game of tennis, pre- 
viously a game for only the wealthy. 

The number and nature of these businesses may vary from community to community. How- 
ever, every community offers some hospitality and recreation services. 



1. Richard Kraus, Recreation and Leisure in Modem Society (New York: Meredith Co., 1971). 

2. Sebastian de Grazia. Of Time. Work and Leisure (New Vorfc: The Twentieth Century Fund. 1962). 
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INSTRUCTIONS, REPORT TOPICS 
UNIT iV A 



ACnVITYA. Wliat was Leisure Like Then? 
Instructions 

For this activity, you will be doing a report on a leisure activity during a certain period in history. 
Select from the listing below, th. lopic that you would like to learn more about: 

The first tennis game; or first basketball game 
Paul Robeson 
History of the Girl Scouts 
History of the Appalachian Trail 
Walt Disney 

The first zoo in the United States 
The origin of the American Rodeo 
Amelia Earhart 

The National Park System: how it started 
The first Olympic games 
Scott Joplin 
The Sierra Club 

The history of the Little League 
Jesse Owens 

The origin of the Kentucky Derby 
Sarah Bernhardt. 
The history of a local 

• historical site 

• nature sanctuary 

• museum 

• hero 

• park 

• zoo 

NOTE: If you have a suggestion for another topic which you would like to research instead of 
one on the list above, check with your teacher for permission. 

Suggestions for your report 



Consult an encyclopedia about your topic. Your teacher will give you ideas for related topics in 
the encyclopedia, if you need them. 

You may want to look in other books for more information on your topic. Ask your teacher for 
suggestions* 

It would be helpful to find some general information about the era you are doing your report on. 
For example, Scott Joplin wrote his ragtime music in the late nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth century. What did people wear then? Did they spend long hours working? Did most 
people live in cities or the country? Was music very popular then? What kinds of music? 

You will present the results of your research to the rest of the class. This presentation can be in 
the form of an illustration drawn by you, or pictures from books which illustrate your informa- 
tion, or a 2-3 min ute oral present ati on to t he cla ss. 
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INSTRUCTIONS, QUESTIONS 
UNIT IV B 



ACnVITYB. The Year 2000 

Instructions (Part I: What wfll life be like in the year 2000?) 

Over the past few days, you have examined how attitudes towards leisure and uses of leisure time 
have changed over the years. Now, you are to predict (based upon what you know about the past and 
the present) how you think leisure will be viewed and used in the future-the year 2000. 

To do this, you and your team members will use your imaginations and come to agreement on 
each of the following questions. There is no right or wrong answer to these questions. Some of these 
things may even stay the same between now and the year 2000. 

Discuss and agree upon each of the following questions: 

1. What do you think the work day in the year 2000 will be like? 7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.; 
something else? How many work days per week? 

2. What do you think clothes wUl be like in the year 2000? WUl there be any differences in the way 
women dress and the way men dress? 

3. What do you think food in the year 2000 will be like? Food as we know it today; pills; seeds; 
something else? 

4. How will people shop for their food and clothing in the year 2000? 

5. What will people's homes look like in the year 2000? 

6. How will business be run in the year 2000? As we know it today? By robots? Fewer people and 
more computers? Something else? 

Instructions (Part II" What will leisure be like in the year 2000?) 

Now that you and your team have decided what Ufe in the year 2000 may be like, think about 
how these developments will affect people's use of leisure tune. For example, if you think everyone 
will wear clothes made of stiff metal, like the Tin Man in the "Wizard of Oz", we won't be seemg 
much baseball and football then! 
_ Discuss and agree on the following questions: 

1. Based upon the typical work day in the year 2000, how much leisure time do you think people 
will have? 

2. Do you think that the way business will be operated in the year 2000 will affect the amount of 
leisure time people will have? 

3. Will the way in which people will shop for food and clothing affect the use of leisure time? 

4. Will the dress or type of food eaten affect the use of leisure time? If yes, how? 

5. Will more or fewer people be working in the year 2000 than now? Why do you think so? 

6. How, if at all, do you think attitudes towards leisure will be different in the year 2000? 

• Will people consider use of leisure as something good or bad? 

• Will people consider leisure more important than work? 

• Will people be more concerned with using leisure for physical activities or intellectual ones? 

«^ \v^ildsureT)e'¥^aTro^^ 

aside for their employees to participate in leisure activities? 
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INSTRUCTIONS, INVENTORY FORM 
UNIT IV C 



ACnviTYC. Community Interviews 
^ L Community Inventojy 



tions 



Think of some examples of each kind of hospitality and recreation businesf listed below. (How 
mmm of yo;ir town's restaurants can you name?). 

Then check off the items in the '^description'' column which you think describe those businesses 
issssL. You may not know all the answers to the items in the ^^description" column, but your classmates 
camdislp you. 



BUSINESS 



Restaurants 



Hotels . 



Entertainment Services 



Recreational Services 



Travel Bureaus 



Sports Centers 



Cultural Services 



DESCRIPTIONS 



Most are located in downtown area. 

They are located in equal numbers around the 

community. 

Most are inexpensive, fast food places. 

Most are expensive places where meals take a 

long time. 

Most serve very few people at one sitting. 

Most ai£ medium sized. 

Most serve a great many people at one sitting. 



Most are located in downtown area. 
Most are located near tourist attractions. 
Most have a restaurant in them. 
Most are small hotels. 
Most are large hotels. 



Most are located downtown. 
Most are for very few people. 
Most are for a great many people. 



Most are free to the public. 

Most have an admission price. 

Most are located in one central area of your 

community. 

Most require membership. 



Most are located near shopping districts. 
Most are small offices of fewer than five people. 
Most are large offices of more than five people. 



Most are small, having seats for fewer than 
1,000 persons. 

Most are large, having seats for more than 
1,000 persons. 



Most are located downtown. 

J\^A5t^m^pJLeadJthroughautJtbe^commurut^^ 
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INTERVIEW FORMS 
UNIT IV C 



n. What Do We Need? 

With these interview forms as guides, you are to conduct two interviews. One interview should be 
with an adult-either one of your parents, or some other adult. The other interview should be v/ith a 
younger person such as a brother or sister, or a friend who is not in this class. 

You should explain to the person you are interviewing that the purpose of this interview is to 
determine ways in which people use their leisure time. 

A Younger Person's Demand for Hospitality and Recreation Services 

Name of Student 

Name of Person Being Interviewed 

Age of Person Being Interviewed 

1 . How many hours are you in school each day? _ 

2. Do you have to do school work in the evenings? . — 

If yes, about how much time each evening do you spend on your school work? 

3. Are you involved in any classes which are not part of school-such as piano lessons, dance 
classes, etc.? 



If yes, how much time in the evening do you spend on preparing for this class? 



Do you consider this part of your "work" time or part of your "leisure" time? 



4. In the evenings after school, how do you spend your time? 



5. How do you spend your time on weekends? 
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6. How do you spend your vacations? 



7. Do you try to mix physical leisure activities with non-physical leisure activities? 

yes no 

8. Do you ever travel to another town or city to participate in the leisure activities you like? 

yes no 

If yes, which leisure services? ^ . 



9. If you had the time or a way to get there, would you travel to another town or city for lei- 
sure services which are not available in our community? 

yes no 



If yes, which leisure services?. 



10. Are there any leisure services in our community which you would like to see more of— for 
example, would you like more restaurants, or tennis courts, etc.? 

yes no 



If yes, which leisure services? 
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An Adult's Demand for Hospitality and Recreation Services 

Name of Student 

Name of Person Being Interviewed 

1 . How many hours are you at work each day? 

2. Do you have to work in the evenings? 

If yes, about how much tune each evening do you spend on your work? 

3. Are you involved in any classes which are not part of work, such as adult education classes? 

If yes, how much time in the evening do you spend on preparing for this class? 

Do you consider this part of your **work" time or part of your "leisure" time? 

4. In the evenings after work, how do you spend your time? 

~ 5. How do you spend your time on weekends? _ '. 



6. How do you spend your vacations? . 
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7. Do you try to mix physical leisure activities with non-physical leisure activities? 

yes no 

8. Do you ever travel to another town or city to participate in the leisure activities you like? 

yes no 



If yes, which leisure services? 
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If you had the time or means of transportation, would you travel to another town or city for 
leisure services which are not available in our community? 

yes no 



If yes, which leisure services? 



10. Are there any leisure services in our community which you would like to see more of— for 
example, would you like more restaurants, or tennis courts, etc.? 

yes no 



If yes, which leisure services?. 
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IK^i K INTERVIEW FORMS 

UNIT IV C 

m. Community Needs 
Instructions 

In this activity, you will interview persons in the community to get more information on the need 
for additional hospitality and recreation services. This interview is divided into two parts: Public Offi- 
cials and Business Persons. 

The Public Officials you can interview are persons at the Chamber of Commerce, Tourist Bureau, 
Recreation Department, or elected officials. 

Business persons include any owner or manager of a hospitality and recreation business such as a 
hotel, restaurant, movie house, etc. 

Explain to persons you interview that you are conducting a study for your class on the uses and 
needs for leisure services in your community. 

Public Officials 

Job Title 

1. Do many people in the community come to you for information about recreational activities? 



If yes, which activities do they ask about most? 

Hotels 

. Restaurants 

Entertainment (movies, theaters, night clubs, etc.) 

Beaches 

Tourist Attractions 

Tourist Attractions for Children 

Sporting Events 

Other, Explain: . 



2. Do many visitors in the community come to you for information about recreational activities? 



If yes, which activities do they ask about most? 

Hotels 

Restaurants 

Entertainment (movies, theaters, night clubs, etc.) 
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Beaches 

Local Tourist Attractions 
Tourist Attractions for Children 
Sporting Events 

Other, Explain: 



Do you get requests for information more in one season than another? 

yes , no 

When?_ - - • 



According to the questions people ask about recreational activities in our community, do you 
think there is a need for some recreational activity that is not available? 

yes no 

What? ^ ■ 
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Business Persons 

. Type of Business 

1. How many customers can you serve at one time? 

2. Do you ever have to turn customers away? 

____ yes no 

If yes, how often does tu:s happen? — 

3. How would you describe your typical customer (age, families vs. business persons, etc.) 



4- How-^ould you describe the nature and services of your business^ 



5. Do your customers ever have to wait in line for your services? 

yes no 

If yes, how many people are usually in line? . 

6. Do your customers ever request services in addition to those you provide? 

yes no 

If yes, what services do they request? 
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7. Have you ever given thought to opening another business which provides leisure services? 

yes no 

If yes, what type of business? 



8. Do you think there is a need in our community for a type of recreational business that is not 
avaiMafc? 

yes no • 



If ]PES, which one(s), and why? 
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UNIT V: WHAT DO YOU NEED TO KNOW? 
Studensl Materials 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvrriES 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



A. Communicating 

L Welcome to the Camp 

Analyze the content of a speech as 
appropriate to certain groups. 

II. The Diagram Game 

Practice communication skills in follow- 
ing the directions of another class 
member. 

IIL mat Should 1 Say Now? 

Use decision-making skills in hypothe- 
tical situations faced by hospitality and 
recreation employees. 

B. Managing Money 

Practice money management skills as hypothe- 
tical hospitality and recreation employee, 

C. Keeping Records 

I. Campground Reservations 

Practice recordkeeping skills in filling 
out reservation forms and charts. 



Instructions, script, and questions. 



Demonstrator instructions. 



Instructions and five case studies 



Instructions, three case studies, forms and ques- 
tions. 



Instructions and role description 
Chart A 

Forms 1 and 2- five of each 



II. Ping-Pong Tournament 

Keep records on a hypothetical sports 
tournament 



Instructions and role description 
Schedule 1 
Notification Forms 
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INSTRUCTIONS, SCRIPT, QUESTIONS 
UNIT V A 




ACnvrrYA. Commumcating 
I. Welcome to the Camp 
Instructions 

Some hospitality and recreation occupations iin^ve giving tours to groups of people. For example, 
a tour guide in a museumjleads tours of the museum exhibits for visitors. Frequently, other employees 
in Hospitality and Recreation give tours of their faisSIities to prospective customers or visitprs. In this 
story, **Welcome to the Camp,'' Michael is giving -a tour of Fairhaven Summer Camp to a group of 
parents who are considering sending their cixildrea to Fairhaven. At the conclusion of the story there 
are several questions. 

Michael's Speech 

Welcome to the camp. I think you'll like it heas^My name is Michael and Tm the new director this 
year. If you want to find a camp that will really^riease your children, just follow me as I give you a 
brief tour of Fairhaven Summer Camp. 

If your children are interested in arts and crafts, I think you will be impressed with our new arts 
and crafts building. We have three kilns, four potters' wheels, and a wide variety of activities ranging 
from leather-crafting to macrame. Each camper takes arts and crafts for two hours each week and can 
go into the building during free time as long as there is an arts and crafts specialist inside. On display 
are several of the belts that can^pe^ iwde last yesir. One of those shown won first prize in the state 
comi»«!iiiii@sii. Can you figure out wMi^ one? 

Next stop on our tour is one of the cabins. Eadiiieated cabin has a lavatory and houses sixteen 
campers. As you will notice, each camper is provided with a bed, boxspring and mattress, a bureau, 
and a mirror Try out the beds. You'll see that they are sturdy and comfortable. We are proud of 
the conditionrof the cabins. They do not look like this when the campers are here. They look better! 
Campers are expected to keep the cabins neat and clean, and many of the campers bring colorful 
blankets and decorations which make the cabins attractive. 

Over to our right are the camp athletic fields; four clay tennis courts, three baseball and softball 
diamonds, one football-soccer field, and two basketball courts. All of the athlefic counselors are on 
their college's athletic teams, and they are excellent instructors. 

Now we are heading toward the waterfront. The camp is located on beaufiful Lake Heron. All of 
our waterfront counselors are certified Red Cross instructors and possess the Water Safety Instructor 
award. The waterfront is supervised by instructors during the day and at night, and this gate closes 
so that unsupervised campers cannot enter the waterfront area. Daily svvdmrnihg instru^^^^^ is offered 
to all campers, ranging from beginners to senior Ufe savers. In addition, we have six canoes and six 
rowboats for the campers to use. 

Every year, we have a competition when the camp is divided into the Fairs and the Havens. Campers 
compete in team sports, individual sports, arts and crafts, swimming, and dramafics. It's a real hectic 
week, but an enjoyable one that the campers never forget. Speaking of dramatics, let's walk up toward 
the recreation center. 

Here we are. As you can see, we have an indoor basketball court and stands to accommodate over 
200 spectators. Each year we present a camp play here during the month of August. Last year we pre- 
sented Funny Girl and many of the counselors were surprised at the number of budding actors and 
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actresses we have here at Fairhaven. Across the way, you can see our Dining Hall. It can accommodate 
all 200 campers at one time, and we think the food is excellent. We have a full-time dietician who 
plans the menus and supervises the kitchen help. Let's all go over and try it out, and then I will answer 
any questions that you have about the camp. 

Questions 

1 . Michael has provided the parents of prospective campers with an overview of what Fairhaven 
Summer Camp is like. He has tried to consider the interests of the audience in his presentation. 
Can you think of anything else that the parents of campers would like to know? 

2. If Michael were giving the tour to a group of prospective c2unpers, what else do you think the 
campers would be interested in knowing that Johnny has not included in the speech for the 
parents? 

3. Michael has shown the parents the facilities of the camp. If Michael were showing the camp to 
the town health inspector, what would he add to his presentation about each facility? 

4. If Michael were showing a group of new counselors around the camp, what would he add to his 
tour of the camp? 

5. Sometimes, summer camps are used during the winter by conference groups. If Michael were 
showing a group of people around who were considering having their winter conference at 
Fairhaven, what would he not tell them and what would he be stressing in his talk? 
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DEMONSTRATdR INSTRUCrrONS 
UNIT V A 



n. The Diagram Game 
Instructions to Demonstrator 

You are to describe this diagram to the rest of the class. The class will try to duplicate this diagram 
through your instructions. Take a few minutes before you begin to think about the best way to des- 
cribe it to the other students. 

The class is not to ask you any questions. 
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UNIT V A 



HI. What Should I Say Now? 
Instructions 

Hospitality and recreation employees often have to use communication skills in explaining policies 
or refusing service to a consumer, The way they choose to answer a question or respond to a situation 
makes a big difference. You and your team members should read each case, and then select the most 
appropriate response at the end of the case. 

After you have completed each of the five case studies, you will have an opportunity to discuss 
your responses with the rest of the class. 

First Case 

David Ambler is the manager of Maison Chanteuse, an elegant French restaurant. Dinner at Maison 
Chanteuse is served from 6:00-10:00 P.M. each evening. The restaurant closes at 1 1 :00 P.M. in order 
to allow all customers to finish their meals. On one particularly busy day, the restaurant has been 
filled to capacity and the cooks and waiters have worked very hard. At about 10:30 P.M., a couple 
enters the restaurant and requests a table for dinner. What should David do? 

1. Seat the couple for dinner and ask the cooks and waiter to stay late to accommodate them. 

2. PoHtely inform the couple that the restaurant stops serving dinner at 10:00 and that, there- 
fore, they cannot be served. 

3. Politely inform the couple that the restaurant stops serving at 10:00 P.M., and suggest another 
restaurant which is still serving; 

4. Politely inform them that the restaurant stopped serving at 1 0:00 P.M. and invite them to come 
back another evening. 

5. Tell the couple to leave the restaurant immediately since it is almost closing time. 

6. Tell the couple that they should have eaten earlier because the restaurant is closing soon. 

Second Case 

Gerry Howard is employed as the only sailing instructor at the Lincoln Resort Hotel. As a sailing 
instructor, Gerry provides group and individual instruction to the guests of the hotel, who are given 
free sailing instruction as compliments of the hotel. Gerry likes to give lessons to people who have had 
previous experience, since he can go sailing with them and give minor suggestions on technique. He 
does not like giving lessons to beginners, since it involves teaching the basics of sailing on the dock and 
does not give him a chance to go sailing. At 9:00 A.M. on a sunny, calm morning, David Friden comes 
up to the dock, introduces himself and informs Gerry that he has never sailed before, and would like 
to learn how to sail. What should David say? 

1 . **I would be glad to teach you how to sail." 

2. ''I guess so." 

3. ''I honestly do not like teaching beginners and it might be better if you went somewhere else 
to learn how to sail." 

4. "I have heard that it is going to be windy today and it might be better if we waited until 
another day." 



Third Case 



Kabul SatUTO is employed as the assistant manager of Sherwood Forest, a large amusement park, 
where all of the rides are patterned after some aspect of the story of Robin Hood. Raoul is in charge of hir- 
ing and supervising all of the personnel who operate the amusement park. In addition he is responsible for 
arranging all of the group visits to the amusement park. Frequently, after both group and individual visits 
Raoul receives mail from the people who visited the amusement park indicating which rides they liked 
and did not like. Sometimes people drop by his office or personally tell him how they enjoyed the amuse- 
ments^ As Raoul is walking through the amusement park, he is recognized by one of the visitors. The visi- 
tor to complain about one of the rides which he feels was not enjoyable at all. Raoul is in the mid- 
dle ofri^ing a tour of the amusement park to some new employees. What should Raoul do? 

L Tell the visitor to write a letter describing why he did not enjoy the ride* 

2. Ask the tour group to look at something else for a moment while he talks to thQ visitor. 

3. Tell the visitor that he is in the middle of a tour but would be glad to talk with him later. 

4. Let the visitor explain why he didn't enjoy the ride. 

Fourth Case 

Pamela Judd is a promoter of rock concerts on college campuses and has produced several concerts 
at State University. She is presently at State Universily for the concert by *Tringe*^ The con^^^^ 
scheduled to begin shortly, but the members of *Tringe" are still eating dinner and are^^^^H 
the concert. If the concert is not presented on time, Pamela is concerned that State University A 
trators and students will lose confidence in her ability to manage concerts. However, she is^^^^^ 
that if she makes the members of '^Fringe" hurry, they will get angry and not put on the concert at all or 
not let Pamela schedule them for concerts at other schools. What should Pamela say to **Fringe'7 

1 . The concert is going to start very soon, and it's important tr be there on time.'* 

2. "Hurry up!" 

3. *'Don't rush through your dinner. We'll wait." 

4. If this concert doesn't start on time* you*ll be in big trouble," 

5. *If this concert doesn't start on time, I'll be in big trouble." 

Fifth Case 

Daryl Nason works as an exhibit manager at LaFonte Museum. As an exhibit manager, he is respon- 
sible for providing information to the public about the sculptures in his exhibit area. He also is respon- 
sible for providing information to the public about the sculptures in his exhibit area. He also is responsible 
for maintaining the exhibit. Since many of the sculptures are fragile, it is important that people do not 
touch them or run around in the exhibit area. Each day, approximately 500 individuals come through the 
exhibit area and Daryl provides the visitors with information about the sculptures. Sometimes, when 
groups of elementary school children come through the exhibit, one or two of the children touch the 
sculptures and then, before he knows it, all of the children are touching the sculptures, he is concerned 
that one of them will break if he continues to allow them to touch the sculptures. What should Daryl do? 

1 . Put up a sign that says **do not touch the sculptures." 

2. At the beginning of the talk, explain that the sculptures are very fragile and should not be 
touched. 

3. Not say anything at the beginning of his presentation; but, if he notices anyone touching the 
sculpture, tell him/her not to touch the sculptures. 

4. Not say anything until he notices that a lot of people are touching the sculptures. 

5. Tell everyone to leave the area when he notices that a lot of people are touching the sculptures. 
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INSTRUCTIONS, CASE STUDIES, FORMS, 

QUESTIONS 
UNIT V B 

ACTIVITYB, Managing Money 
^ Instructions 

Accurate handling of money is important in many hospitality and recreation occupations. To do 
this, you must know how to make change and how to keep records of the money you are handling. 

The three cases that follow will give you some practice in managing money. Each case describes 
someone whose job requires him or her to work with money. Read each case and fill out the forms 
according to the information in the description. 
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Cd5e#l: SalDeToro 



Sal DeToro is the assistant manager of the Rolls Royce Restaurant. At the end of each day's busi* 
ness, Sal presses a key on the cash register which indicates how much money was taken in during the 
day. Sal completes a form which indicates how much money should be in the cash register and how 
much money actually is in the register. There may be a difference between these amounts for a variety 
of reasons, including incorrect change given to customers. When there is less money than there should 
be» this is called a shortage. When there is more money than there should be, this is called an overage. 
The completed cash register tally for April 12 is shown here: 

Cash Drawer Report April 1 2 
Cash Register Reading: $204.82 
Amou nt jn D rawer: $204.80 
Over / ^ho^ (circle one) .02 

Sal then completes a form, called a deposit slip, indicating the amount of money to be deposited 
in the bank. Sal keeps one copy of the deposit slip and then puts another copy with the money, into a 
safe deposit bag, locks the bag, and deposits it in the bank, using a key to open the night deposit chute. 

Complete the deposit slip (below) including the two checks and the money in the cash drawer. 
List each check separately, indicating the bank check number in the upper right comer of each check. 



DEPOSITED BY 




ROLLS ROYCE RESTAURANT 

Date 19 



PI esse List Each Check Separately 



CURRENCY 


Doiiars 


Cents 


COIN 






CHECKS 


































































TOTAL 







CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
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Below are two checks which Sal will deposit on April 1 2. In addition to these checks, Sal deposits 
$2.30 in coin and the rest in currency. 



VINCENT PRINCE 



PAY 

ORDER OF Rolls Royce Restaurant 



NO. 102 



23-105 
1020 



4 April ^q7 
$ 12.00 



Twelve and xx/100 



DOLLARS 



JANET LEE 



PAY 

TO THE „ , , „ ^ 4. 

ORDER OF Rolls Royce Restaurant 



NO . 512 



23-105 
1020 



April 12 7^ 



$ 



8.50 



Sight and 50/100 



DOLLARS 



Questions 

1 . When Sal completes the deposit slip, he retains one copy of the slip. Why does he keep one copy? 

2. When Sal lists the checks for deposit, he indicates the check number. Why is this necessary? 

3. In addition to incorrect changemaking, what else may account for an overage or shortage in 
the cash register? 

4. Why does Sal make a deposit each evening? Are there some instances when a more frequent 
or less frequent deposit should be made? 

5. In addition to money management, what other responsibilities might an assistant manager of 
a restaurant have? 
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Case #2: Doreen Steeves 



Doreen Steeves is the cashier at Fontaine Resort Hotel. When guests check out of the hotel, they 
pay Doreen for their room and food charges. The guests use a variety of methods of payment; cash, 
charge card, traveler's checks, and foreign currency. The hotel has established certain procedures 
for Doreen to follow for each of these methods of payment. 

When a guest is checking out, Doreen takes out the bill for the guest and shows the bill to the 
guest to make sure that all charges are properly recorded. The guest then pays the bill. 

If the guest pays in cash, Doreen recites the amount of the bill and the amount of money provided 
by the guest (for example, $35.82 out of $40) and places the money tendered above the cash drawer. 
She then takes out the change from the cash drawer counting up from $35.82 to $40.00 (ix„ $35.83, 
84, 85, 90, $36, 37, 38, 39, 40). She always takes the smallest denomination of currency out of the 
drawer first, takes out the appropriate number of coins and then goes on to the next section of the 
coin drawer. 

When a guest pays with a charge card, Doreen must complete a charge form similar to the one in 
Figure 1 . On the form, Doreen indicates the amount of the guest's bill, the date and her initials. She 
then puts the guest's card in an imprinter which imprints the name of the guest, the charge card num- 
ber, and the name of the hotel. The guest signs the charge slip, Doreen checks the signature, and then 
returns the charge card and a copy of the sales slip to the customer. Figure 2 shows a completed charge 
slip for a guest with a bill of $8 1. 1 2. 



Figure 1 : Charge Cards 





DATE 


INITIAL_ 












DESCRIPTION 




AMOl 


JNT 












































































TAX 










TOTAL 

















SALE CONFIRMED & DRAFT ACCEPTED 



PURCHASE ACCEPTOR SIGN HERE 
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Figure 2 



WALTER THOMPSON 
012 38 539 




Fontaine Resort Hotel 



DATE 




INITIAL 






April 13. 197 




DS 


- 






DESCRIPTION 








AMOl 


J NT 












81 


12 








- - . 




















































































TAX 












TOTAL 




81 


12 


AUTHORIZATION CODE 













SALE CONFIRMED & DRAFT ACCEPTED 



PURCHASE ACCEPTOR SIGN HERE 



When a guest pays in a foreign currency, Doreen must look at a conversion table which indicates 
the value in U.S. dollars of various foreign currencies which are accepted by the hotel. A sample of a 
conversion table is shown in Figure 3. When a guest gives Doreen a 100 franc note, she looks at the 
chart and determines that a 100 franc note is worth $24.00. She then gives the guest change as if the 
guest had tendered $24.00. 



Foreign 


U.S. 


1 00 francs 


$24.00 


1 British Pound 


$ 2.05 



Figure 3. Convarsion Table 



When a guest pays with a traveler's check, Doreen makes sure that the guest signs the traveler's 
check in the same manner in which he or she initially signed the check at his bank. Doreen then gives 
the guest change as if the guest had tendered cash payment. 

On July 25, the following guests came to pay their bills at Doreen's counter- The guests paid for 
their bills in a variety of ways. In the space indicated below, indicate the amount of change which 
Doreen should give each guest. For those guests who pay by charge card, complete the charge slip for 
the guest, using the forms below. 

Richard Johnson has a bill of $35.82 and pays with two twenty dollar 
bills. Amount of change, 

Gerald Clayman has a bill of $40.05 and pays with one fifty dollar bill. 
Amount of change . 
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Daryl Smythe has a bill of $51.00 and pays with a British 50 pound 
note. Amount of change . 

Arnold Brown has a bill of $42.00 and pays with a charge card. Amount 
of change . 

Victoria Zinck has a bill of $89.00 and pays with a charge card. Amount 
of change . 





DATE 


INITIAL 




\ 










DESCRIPTION 




AMOUNT 
































1 
















































TAX 










TOTAL 
















SALE CONFIRMED & DRAFT ACCEP1 


FED 






PURCHASE ACCEPTOR SIGN HERE 







DATE 


rNITIAL_ 














DESCRIPTION 




AMOUNT 












































































TAX 










TOTAL 
















SALE CONFIRMED & DRAFT ACCEPI 


FED 






PURCHASE ACCEPTOR SIGN HERE 





Questions 

1 . Why does Doreen ask the guest to look over the bUl before collecting payment? 

2. Why does Doreen recite the amount of the bill and the amount of money given by the guest? 

3. Why does Doreen place the amount of money tendered above the cash drawer? 

4. When a guest uses a charge card, why does Doreen check the signature? 
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Case #3: Ruth Mitchell 



Ruth Mitchell is employed as the cashier in Cinema City. Ruth is responsible for selling tickets to 
the movies, making change and completing a tally form at the end of the day. The tally form indicates 
the number of tickets sold and the amount of money taken in. Ruth uses an automatic ticket dispenser 
which keeps count of the tickets sold, and sells tickets for two movies, one movie for $4.00 and the 
other movie for $3.50. Children's tickets for either movie are available for $1 .00. Since a considerable 
amount of cash accumulates in the cashier's drawer, the manager frequently comes by the cashier*s 
window and picks up and deposits the cash. Ruth must keep a record of the cash collected so that the 
total value of the tickets sold is equal to the cash in the drawer plus the amount of cash the manager 
picks up. 

On February 7, the automatic ticket dispenser indicates that the following number of tickets were 
sold at each price: 

150 $4.00 
200 $3.50 
824 $1.00 

The manager had made the following pick-ups of cash: 

2 P.M. $150 
7 P.M. $300 

Directions: Complete the form below. 





CINEMA CITY TICKET REPORT 






No. of Tickets Sold 


Cash Value 




at S4 00 






;,t S3 FiO 






at SI .00 




(1) 


Totar Cash Value of Tickets Sold 






. Minus: Pick-Ups 






Amt! Time: 






Amt: Time: _ 






Amt: Time: 






Amt: Time: 




(2) 


Total Amount of Pick Ups 




(3) 


Cash on Hand {Subtract #2 and #1) 





Questions 

1. Ruth uses an automatic ticket dispenser to count and perforate the tickets sold. Are there 
other methods used to count tickets, e.g., in selling tickets to school functions? 

2. Why is it necessary for the manager to make cash pick*ups during the day? 

3. Are there other hospitality and recreation businesses where such pick-ups may be necessary? 

4. Why is it necessary for Ruth to record the cash pick-ups made by the manager? Shouldn't this 
be the responsibility of the manager? 

5. What do you think are some of the advantages of Ruth's job? 
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UNIT V C 



^ . , , ACTIVITY C. Keeping Records 
Instructions * * - ^ 

You were introduced to money recordkeeping in the preceding exercise, and now you are asked to 
work with other kinds of records. Keeping carefulvrecor^s is often a feature of hospitality and recrea- 
tion occupations, as the next two exercises show. 

Read the role description, which describes a job which calls for keeping records. Following that are 
record keeping forms for you to complete. 

I. Campgrourid Reservations 



Role Description 

David Oakley operates a small campground in Davis Harbor. The campground has five sites for 
trailers and 10 campsites. During the busy summer months, the campground is frequently full, since 
many forrner customers make reservations in advance for their vacation camp and trailer sites. In order 
to keep track of reservations, David has devised a chart which indicates the date and the reservations 
for each si^e. When someone writes or calls for a reservation, David checks the chart to see if a site is 
available for the client and then either confirms or declines the reservation. A sample of the chart 
which David uses for reservations is shown below. The chart shows Mr. Frank staying the afternoon 
of May 4th through the afternoon of May 7th. 



SAMPLE RESERVATION CHART 



DATE 

SITE 


SUNDAY 5/4 


MONDAY 5/5 


TUESDAY 5/6 


WEDNESDAY 5/7 


THURSDAY 5/8 




TRAILER 1 


Brovm 


















TRAILER 2 














TRAILER 3 














TRAILER 4 














TRAILER 5 














CAMP 1 




Frank 


















CAMP 2 




















■ 
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When there is a site available, David writes in the name of the customer on the chart and sends the 
customer a notice confirming the reservation (Form 1). When a reservation is declined, David sends a 
form (Form 2) indicating that there is no room for the dates requested but that he would welcome the 
visitor at another time. 



FORMI 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. It was a pleasure to learn of your desire 
to stay at Oakley Campground- We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

^ Campsite 

Trailer Site 



We look forward to your stay from 



to 



David Oakley 



FORM 2 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. Unfortunately, the site(s) which you 
requested are not available at the time you requested. We hope that you will be able 
to find an alternative site and will consider staying at Oakley when you plan to visit 
this way again. 

Sincerely, 
David Oakley 
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Fonn Instructions 

Listed below are several requests which David Oakley has received for sites at his campground. 
Chart A is a segment of David's Reservation Chart for the month of June. You vdll notice that some 
previous reservations have been made. 

• Read each of the requests. 

• Check availability of space on Chart A. 

• Complete either Form 1 or 2 for each request. Your teacher will give you the number of forms 
you need. 

• Write on Chart A the name of each guest that Da\ad can accommodate. 
Reservation Requests 

1 . Dear David, I would like to reserve three campsites for my family, my sister-in-law's family and 
my boss. I would like the campsites beginning Monday, June 8th and ending on Friday, June 
12th. Thank you, Randolph GofSian. 

2. I would like to reserve a campsite for the evening of June 5th. Diane Cashman. 

3. Please reserve one trailer site for June 9th-l 2th for Mr. Lee. 

4. Can you accommodate my family with one campsite June 5th through June 13th? Hank 
Truman. 

5. Dear Sir: I would like to stay at the campground on the evening of June 1 1th. Do you have a 
trailer site available? Jane Shapiro. 

6. Please reserve one trailer site for my family from June 9th to June 13th. Thank you, Jeff 
Rumyon. 
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OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
DAVID OAKLEY 
CHART A 

Reservations for the Month of June 
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UNIT V C 



FORMI 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
D«vis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for coatacting Oakley Camp>ground. It was a 
pleasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

, Campsite 

Trailer Site 

We looic forward to your stay from 

to 

David Oakley 


FORM 2 
OAKLEY CAMPGROJND 
Davis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. Unfor- 
tunately, the site{s) which you requested are not available 
et the time you requested. We hope that you will be able 
TO iiiHj an aiTernavive site anu wtii consiuvr smyiny bv v^ais* 
ley whenYou plan to visit this way again. 

Sincerely, 
David Oakley 


POBM 1 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis i-'arbor 

TO! 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. It was a 
pleasure to learn of your desire to stay et Oakley Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

.... Campsite 

, .. Trailer Site 

We look forwerd to your stay from 
to 

David Oakley 


FORM 2 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. Unfor- 
tunately, the site(s) which you requested ere not available 
at tha time you requested. We hope that you will be able 
to find an alternative site and will consider staying at Oak- 
ley when you plan to visit this way again.' 

Sincerely, 
David Oakley 


FOBMl 
OA;<LEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To:. 

Thank you for contacting Oalcley Campground. It was a 
pleasure to learn of your desire to stey at Oakley Camp> 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

. Campsite 

. Trailer Site 

We look forward to your stay from 

to 

David Oakley 


FORM 2 
OAiXLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. Unfor- 
tunately, the siteU) which you requested are not available 
at the time you requested. We hope that you will be able 
to find an alternative site and will consider staying et Oak- 
ley when you plan to visit this way again. 

Sincerely, 
David Oakley 


FOBMl 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: _ 

Thank you for contacting Oakiey Campground. It was a 
pleasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakley Camp> 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

. Campsite 
Traitor j^ftff 

We look forward to your stay from 

to 

David Oakiey 


FORM 2 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. Unfor- 
tunately, the site(s} which you requested are not available 
at the time you requested. We hope that you will be able 

tn f infH an nl^Amat!\io aw%rt tiuill ^nnclrlor ctAv/inn ot finV« 
lu iiiiu all aiiBiriaLiVB SIT8 anu nviii (.unaiuor SLoyiiiy o% v^aiv 

ley when you plan to visit this way again. 

Sincerely, 

Devid Oakiey 


FORM 1 
OAKLEY CAMPGROUND 
Davis Harbor 

To:_ 

Thank you for coritacting Oakley Campground. It was a 
pleasure to learn of your desire to stay at Oakiey Camp- 
ground. We are pleased to confirm your reservation for: 

- . - Campsite 

Trailer Site 

We look forward to your stay from 
to . . 

David Oakley 


FORM-2 

OAKLEHY CAMPGROUND 
D^vis Harbor 

To: 

Thank you for contacting Oakley Campground. Unfor- 
tunately, the site(s) which you requested are not available 
at the time you requested. We hope that you will be able 
TO Tinu an alternative site ana win consiuBr siayiiiy bt v^bk- 
ley when you plan to visit this way again. 

Sincerely, 
David Oakley 
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insitiuuiiUN^, HULi: utdbtiiniuK 
UNIT V C 



n. Ping-Pong Toumamen t 
Instructions 

As in the previous activity, read the role description and then complete the necessary forms. 
Role Description 



Delia Wright is a sports activities supervisor for the Manchester Recreation Department. She is cur- ^ 
rently supervising the Junior High School Ping-Pong Tournament sponsored by the department. The 
tournament is an elimination competition. That is, when someone loses, he or she is eliminated from 
con^petiition. Each winner of Round 1 plays another winner in Round 2. The winners in Round 2 play 
each oifiier in Round 3. and so forth. If someone does not show up for the match on the scheduled 
date, Iteat person is also eliminated from future competition. 

Schedule 1 indicates the organization of the tournament. The names of the stuu^nts participating 
in t\m tournament are indicated for Round 1 . Each winner in Round 1 will play another winner in 
Round 2. For example, if Apple is the winner in her Round 1 match against Murphy, Delia would 
write Apple's name on the top line of the boxes for Round 2. 

Players arrange when to play their matches and send Delia the results immediately following the 
match. Players complete the Results Form which communicates the results of their match to Delia. 
A sample of the Results Form is in this packet of materials. 

In this activity, you will assume Delia's responsibilities for organizing the ping-pong tournament; 
you will complete Schedule 1 and the necessary Notification Forms, Your teacher will provide you 
with the Results Forms indicating the results of each round. 

Your class will be divided into teams, and the teams will race each other to see who records 
the winners of each round and completes the forms accurately in the shortest time. The team which 
correctly completes the schedule first will be declared the winner. Your teacher will check your 
schedule for accuracy. 

In this exercise, you will need a supply of Notification Forms, Schedule I, and the following 
information to complete the forms: 



First Round must be played by July 1 5. 
Second Round must be played by July 25. 
Third Round must be played by August 1. 
Fourth Round must be played by August 5 
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Your teacher will be providing you with the results of each round. When you receive the results 
of each round, record the results on the schedule and complete the appropriate Notification Forms 
indicating who the; winners will be playing in the next roundi. Bring the completed JVo/i^cfl//o« Fo/*/?7.s 
to your teacher, who will make sure they are properly completed and, will provide you with the 
results of the round. 

Your teacher will soon provide you with the results of Round 1 . 

1 . When you receive the results record the winners of Round 1 on the Schedule. 

2. Complete Notification Forms notifying each Round 1 winner of the name of their opponent 
for Round 2. 

3. Bring the completed forms to your teacher. If they are completed properly, your teacher 
will provide you with the results of Round 2. 
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4. Record the winners of Round 2 on the Schedule. 

5. Complete Notification Forms notifying each Round 2 winner of the name of their opponent 
for Round 3. 

6. Bring the completed forms to your teacher. If they are completed properly, your teacher 
will provide you with the results of Round 3, 

7. Record the results of Round 3 on the Schedule. 

8. Complete Notification Forms notifying each Round 3 winner of the name of their opponent 
for Round 4. 

9. Repeat this process until your group records the name of the winner of the tournament on 
the schedule. Bring the completed schedule to the teacher. 

10. The first group to bring a correctly-completed chart to the teacher will be declared the 
winner. . 

Sample Forms 



RESULTS FORM 

TO: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Supervisor, Manchester Recreation 
Department 

FROM: AND _ — — 

DATE: 

SUBJECT: Results of Ping-Pong Tournament 

Our Ping-Pong Match was held on and the score is as follows: 



NOTIFICATION FORM 

Manchester Recreation Department 



TO: 



FROM: Delia Wright, Athletic Activities Super^/isor, Manchester Racreation 
Department 

SUBJECT: Assigrmient for next Ping-Pong Match 

Congratulations on winning your last ping-pong match. Your next match 
will be against . • You jnust play 

this match by . Please complete the Results Form when 

you have finished your match. Good Luck! 
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UNIT VI: WORKING IN HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION 
Student Materials 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



A. Rock Concert 

Role-play a rock group manager and concert hall 
manager negotiating a concert contract. 

Bv Bouncing Ball 

Role-play tennis counselors ranking team appli- 
cants. 



Two role profiles. 



Instructions 
Information Sheet: 

"Tennis Background" 
Team Description 
Player Descriptions 
Bouncing Ball Chart 



C. Crystal Lake Day Camp 

Practice planning skills in recreational activi- 
ties role-play. 



Instructions 
Activity Sheet 
Planning Chart 



D. Zoos and So Forth 

Practice communication skills in role-play of 
recreational facility tour guide. 

E. Independent Study 

Research hospitality and recreation businesses 
in the community. 



Instructions 



Information Sheet: 

"Overview of Hospitality and Recreation 
Work Environments" 
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ifiOLE PROFILES: JUA^ 
UNIT VI A 



ACTIVITY A. Rock Concert 

Juanita Quatela: Concert Hall Manager 

Instructions 

In this activity, you will take the part of Juanita Quatela, concert hall manager. You want to 
bring the best acts to your hall for the lowest possible price. You are now meeting with Rex Right 
to negotiate fee, number of complimentary tickets, cancellation clause, schedule, type of music, 
number and length of breaks, and length of the program. You want Rex's group to play and will 
work hard for a good deal for the hall. 

Role Profile 

Juanita Quatela is the manager of the LeRoux Concert Hall in California. Juanita is responsible 
for booking the shows and for supervising the set-up of the concert hall. Sometimes, she is responsible 
for arranging the publicity for the various groups which play at the concert hall. 

Juanita is quite pleased about ha^ng King play at LeRoux, but she has several problems with 
their contract requests. She has a policy of never paying more than $25,000 for any group. She will 
only pay more money if the group will guarantee a sellout. That is, she will pay them $25,000 and 
then give the group a bonus after the concert if all seats are sold. , 

Juanita has been in this business for a long time, and is pretty sure she knows what the musical 
taste of her community is: very modem and current. She thinks this is the only kind of concert which 
will be a sellout. 

As for free tickets, she usually gives out 50 to 100. 

Juanita has found out that Rex. Right, King Group Manager, is negotiating with Great Hope to 
join their National Tour which might make them unavailable for the LeRoux date. Therefore, she 
understands why King would like a clause which would enable them to get out of the contract. She 
would prefer a contract which would have no cancellation rights. However, if they should have to 
cancel, she feels that $10,000 would be minimum compensation to cover the publicity costs, loss 
of good will with the public and the loss ox' opportunity for the booking since they could have booked 
another group for that date. 

Juanita would prefer that the group play on a week day, since she usually reserves the weekend 
slots for more well-known groups. 
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ROLE PROFILE: REX RIGHT 
UNIT VI A 



Rex Right, King Group Manager 
Instructions 

In this activity, you will take the part of Rex Right, rock group manager. You want to get the 
best deal in terms of wages, etc. for your group, *King'. You are now meeting with Juanita Quatela 
to negotiate fee, number of complimentary tickets, cancellation clause, schedule, type of music, 
number and length of breaks, and length of program. You want to have King play at Juanita's hall 
and will work hard to get them a good deal. 

RoleProjfile 

Rex Right is the agent for King. He has recently been hired by King to arrange their concerts 
in the United States. He wants to get the group into as many concert halls as possible and is meeting 
with Juanita Quatela, Concert Hall Manager, to arrange a concert at LeRoux. King is quite popular 
in Europe and they are just beginning to be popular in the United States. Rex would like to get 
$35,000 for the concert. He feels that the price is reasonable, especially considering that the group 
receives $50,000 per show in Europe. Since the group travels with a large following, he feels that 
125 free tickets are necessary to accomodate these friends of the band. In addition, the group would 
like to invite a large number of officials from the embassy of Holland, the country the group is from. 

As interested as Rex is in the LeRoux booking, he is also considering another, more exciting deal. 
Great Hope, a well-established group, may sign King to be the opening act for Hope's national tour. 
This tour would give King exposure to audiences in the largest concert halls in the country. Since this 
arrangement is still tentative. Right is trying to negotiate locations for King. In each deal he negotiates 
for King, he wants to put in a clause which would allow King t:o cancel upon payment of $5,000 
to cover any expenses which the concert hall might incur in the promotion of the cancelled concert. 
He thinks that this amount is adequate and wants the clause to be mandatory since the Great Hope 
deal is so important. 

Rex would like to have the group play on a weekend since they'll get greater exposure, but he 
doesn't feel as strongly about this as he does some of the other items. 

King has made its European reputation by playing American songs of the late 1960's, set to 
interesting arrangements. They expect to use the same repertoire in the United States. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
UNIT VI B 



ACTIVITY B. Bouncing BaU 
Instructions 

1. In this exercise, you will be working with a group of three to four stue its to select, from des- 
criptions of several tennis players, three new players for the team of the Clay Court Tennis Camy. 

2. This job is usually done by the camp's tennis counselor. As you will discover, selecting a player 
is not a simple tajk. 

3. Select one member of your group to take notes on your decisions and especially on your reasons 
for them. 

4. First read the Information Sheet, "Tennis Background." Ask your teacher or other class members 
about unfamiliar terms. 

5. Your teacher will then ask your group to read the Team and Player Descriptions and to choose 
team members. Use the Bouncing Ball Chart to rank players. 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
UNIT VI B 



TENNIS BACKGROUND 
Qualities to Look for in Singles and Doubles Players 

V For tennis players, whether in singles or doubles matches, there are several qualities that 
are" very important. All players need a good serve and must be able to return Ihe ball consistently. 
They also should have accurate placement. 

Playing singles matches calls for several qualities in addition to the ones mentioned above. 
A singlf^s player must run fast because he or she has to cover the whole court and sometimes 
has to get from one comer to the opposite comer very quickly. This player must have stamina 
and can't get tired too easily. Since a singles player has to cover both the backcourt and the net 
area, he or she must have good long shots for the backcourt and quick reflexes for the net. 

Doubles players don't have to run as fast as singles players or have as much stamina, since 
there are two of them sharing the area that has to be covered. Also, since there are two players 
on the same side, a player can have a good long shot with slower reflexes or fast reflexes with 
a poor long shot, since generally one partner takes the backcourt area and the other takes the 
net area. However, it is very important for doubles players to be cooperative and to be able to 
communicate with each other clearly and quickly. 

Tennis Terms 

backcourt game: playing in the half of the court farthest from the net. This especially 
requires the player to have strong long shots. 

backhand: for right-handed players, a shot that comes to the left of the body. 

baseline: the farthest line on the court from the net. It marks the back boundary. 

forehand: for right-handed players, a shot that comes to the right of the body. » 

net game: playing in the half of the court neares^^ 

reflexes. 

placement of shots: accuracy of aim, or getting the ball where you want it to go. 

serve: overhead shot from behind the baseline. It puts the ball into play. 

volley: a repeated exchange of shots. 
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TEAMbESCRIPTlbN 
UNIT VI B 



Team Description 

The Clay Court Tennis Camp is a very well known summer camp for teenagers who love to play 
tennis. Although many traditional camp activities are scheduled, the primary one is tennis. Campers 
are all interested in learning how to improve their game, and they come to the camp with different 
tennis backgrounds. Some have played for years and some are new to the game. Some have had 
lessons and some haven't. Some have played on tennis teams in school and some have only played 
informally with friends. 

Campers take tennis lessons from experienced tennis counselors and do a lot of practicing against 
the backboard. They play many matches among themselves. There is a tennis team eveiy sum.mer 
which plays matches against tennis teams from other camps in the area. 



The team consists of fourteen players, both boys and girls: 

3 doubles (1 boys' doubles, 1 girls' doubles, 1 mixed doubles) 

4 singles (2 boys' singles, 2 girls' singles) 

1 alternative doubles (mixed) 

2 alternative singles (1 boy, 1 girl) 



6 players 
4 playenj 
2 players 
2 players 



Eleven members of last year's team have come back to camp / .^unim^sr, and the tennis coun- 
selor has to replace the three who didn't. Tht counselor is lookmg for; 

1 girl to play in singles matches 
1 girl to play in girls' doubles 
1 boy to play in mixed doubles 

Five campers (3 g'kls and 2 boys) are trying out for the team. The counselor has watched them 
all play and has made some notes on each one. You will use the descriptions of the players to decide 
which ones should be chosen. - - - ^ - — 
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Player Descriptions 

Name of Player: Andrea Gould 

Height: 5'2" 
Weight 110 lbs. 
Years played tennis: 7 

Counselor's observations: 

Erratic serve 

Accurate from baseline but doesn't like to charge the net 
Excellent stamina 
Strong forehand 
Very fast 

Counselor's conunents: 

She obviously loves to play but her technique is a little sloppy. It looks like she hasn't been 
well trained. 

She never played on a team before because there is no tennis team in her school. 
She'^s a little uncoordinated in the court* 

Name of Player: Laurie Hobbes 

Height: 5'5" 

Weight: 130 lbs. 

Years played tennis: 2 ^ 

Counselor's observations: 

Good at net game 
Weak but accurate serve 

^StnmgJ^ackh^ _ _ ^ _ _ . ^ ^ ^ _ , ^ _ ^. _ ^ 

Average stamina 

Counselor's comments: 

She played on her school's tennis team two years ago, but since then she's only played informally. 
She doesn't seem to like highly competitive situations. 
She doesn't like to practice but has natural talefit. 
She's cooperative and friendly. 
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Nanie of Player: Cindy Wong 

Height: 5'9'' 
Weight: 140 lbs. 
Years played tennis: 3 

Counselor's observations: 

Powerful serve 
Poor volley 

Average backcourt game > 
Tends to run around backhand (maneuvers into forehand position) 

Counselor's comments: 

She has a lot of potential, but doesn't react well to coaching advice. 

She has played competitive tennis before. 

She has had 6 months of tennis lessons. 

She is spirited and cheerful with other campers. 

Name of Player: Jose Lopez 

Height: 5'8" 
Weight: ISOlbk 
Years played tennis: 3 

Counselor's observations: 

Accurate placement 
Average runner 
Weak backcourt game 
Good at volleying 

Counselor's comments: ^ " ^ 

He practices a lot to compensate for the fact that he doesn't have natural abilities as a tennis 
player. ^ 

He's very disciplined. 

He gets along well with people. 




Name of Player: Christopher O'Donnell 
Height: 

Weight: 180 lbs. 
Years played tennis: 8 

Counselor's observations: 

Strong and accurate serve 
Placement of shots sometimes wild 
Good poise on the court 
Weak backhand 

Counselor's comments: 

He tends to dominate the court. 

He seems to have a lot of self-confidence. 

His game is inconsistent; sometimes careful, sometimes not. 
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BOUNCING BALI , CHART 



Player Characteristics 


Gould 


Hobbes 


Wong 


Lopez 


O'Donneli 


serve 












net game 












backcourt game 












forehand ihot 












backhand shot 












placement 












volley 












running speed 












stamina 












team experience 












lessons 












diiiiuoe lowara 
others 












willingness to 
improve skills 












other 
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ACTIVITY C. Crystal Lake Day C^mp 



Instructions 

1. Your teacher has divided the class into teams. Each team will play the role of recreational planners 
named Joanna Harris and George DiCarlo Read the description below about the Crystal Lake Day 
Camp. 

2. There is a large building available at Crystal Lake Day Camp which has bathrooms in it and several 
large rooms to use when it is raining. As for other facilities (such as tennis courts), you and your 
team members should decide what you'll need. 

3. Your team will plan 3 days of activities for each group of campers. There are both boys and girls 
in each group. 

4. In order to do this, first make a list of several different kinds of activities on the Activity Sheet. 
Write down specific games or activities that you remember doing as a child or still do, Forexample, 
some active games might be pogo stick races or frisbee; some arts and crafts activities might be 
making collages and puppets. 

5. Each team has a Planning Chart. Complete the chart for each leader, making sure that: 

• The activities are appropriate to the weather. 

• The activities are appropriate to the age group. 

• The activities are varied (a whole day full of swimming isn't likely to be too interesting). 

6. In the appropriate box, write the name of the activity and the amount of time it is supposed to 
take. 

7. Be prepared to have one member of your team present your plan, with the reasons for it, to the 
class. 

Crystal Lake Day Camp 

Joanna Harris and George DiCarlo are camp counselors at Crystal Lake^Day Camp. Joanna-has 
been a ouhselor for the past two summers during vacation from college, where she is studying physi- 
cal education. Georgejs a freshman at Franklin State College where he is majoring in natural hist^^^^^ 
Before camp opened for the summer, both Joanna and George attended a one-week training program 
for all counselors. Each trainee was taught safety procedures, first aid training, games and activities, 
organization of special events, and the organization of games and activities. 

At camp, Joanna is responsible for fifteen seven-year old girls and boys, and George has a group 
of fifteen thirteen-year olds, also giris and boys. The camp is located in the suburban part of to wn, 
is surrounded on three sides by woods, and has a lot of equipment and facilities for the campers to 
use. 

Camp is open from 9AM to 4PM eveiy weekday. There is a lunch break from noon to 1PM, during 
which campers eat lunches they have brought from home. 

Every Friday at 4PM, Joanna and George attend a meeting of all the counselors at Crystal Lake 
Day Camp. At this meeting, counselors pick up needed supplies and talk to each other about their 
programs. In addition, they plan their activities for the coming week. 

In planning activities for the week, it is important for Joanna and George to keep in mind the 
_age of their groups-and-tli^acilities available. In planning for the day, it is important to vary the 
activities so that the campers do noTsTror^stand^oo long or get too hot and sweaty. The leaders 
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always try to vary the activities so that there are some activites where the campers are quite active, 
such as basketball, and others where they are quiet, such as watching a niagic act. They are careful 
to schedule quiet activities after lunch. 

Since weather is hard to predict, Joanna and George plan for all kinds. In this exercise, you will 
plan activities for 

• one warm, sunny day— Monday 

• one rainy day— Tuesday 

• one sunny but cool day -Wednesday 

Make the program of activities varied and interesting and keep in mind how long each activity 
would take. 
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ACTIVITY SHEET 



ATHLETICS 



ARTS AND CRAFTS PROJECTS 



ACTIVE GAMES 



QUIET ACTIVITIES 



SKITS 



MUSIC AND DANCE 



WATER ACTIVITIES 



NATURE AND SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 
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Planning Chart 
CRYSTAL LAKE 




CAMP PROGRAM 



DAY 


9:00 


JOANNA'S? YEAR-OLDS 


GEORGE'S 13 YEAR-OLDS 




10:00 








11:00 






MONDAY 


12:00 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 




1:00 








2:00 








3:00 
















9:00 








10:00 








11:00 






TUESDAY 


12:00 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 




1:00 








2:00 








3:00 
















9:00 








10:00 








11:00 







WEDNESDAY 



12:00 
1:00 
2:00 
3:00 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
UNIT VI D 



ACT;V!TY D. Zoos And So Forth 
Instructions 

Most zoos, aquariums, museums, and historical sites have interpreters or tour guides who lead 
visitors through the facility, explaining exhibits and answering questions. A tour guide is usually trained 
in the details surrounding each exhibit so that he or she can provide useful and interesting presenta- 
tions to the public. Sometimes the guide has the additional responsibility of helping to keep the place 
neat and clean. 

In this exercise, you are going to be a tour guide for an exhibit in a zoo, museum, aquarium, or a 
historical site.* To do this, you should first visit one of these places that interests you in your local 
area. Take notes on what you see. Try to arrange your visit so that you can participate in a guided tour. 
Select an exhibit on which you are going to'base your presentation. Collect as much information as 
you can at the facility either by taking notes from materials on bulletin boards or by collecting bro- 
chures. You might want ^o obtain pirctures of your exhibit to show to your group. If you need addi- 
tional information, consult your school or local library . 

Write your presentation/ an interesting fashion. Practice giving your presentation to make sure 
that it is clear, interesting and brief. It should last no longer than ten minutes. 



*Your classmates will play the role of the toui griup. 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
UNIT VI E 



ACTIVITY E. Independent Study 



OVERVIEW OF HOSPITALrrY AND RECREATION WORK ENVIRONMENTS 

As you have learned, the field of Hospitality and Recreation includes a wide range of occupa- 
tions. The characteristic which these businesses and occupations share is that they providr^ services 
to the general public. These services are intended to assist the client or customer enjoy his or her 
leisure time and are delivered in a variety of ways by a number of different employers and 
employees. Nevertheless, ^T^n\,y of these business and occupations have common characteristics— 
such as employers, consu^^ ^ ^ -^ds, etc. 

Based upon these coiu > tiaracteristics, the diverse field of Hospitality and Recreation has 
been divided into the foUowi:. industries or work envirc iunents: 

• Lodging Services 

^ Recreation Services 

• Eiitertttinment Services 

• Cultural Services 
Sports 

• Food and Beverage Services ^ / 

• Travel Services and Promotion 

Although these environments are distinct in some ways, they are also interdependent. For 
example, travel industries interact with lodging industries in making anangements for vacationers 
or traveling businesspersons. Similar relationships exist among all the industries in Hospitality and 
Recreation. 

LODGING SERVICES 

Overview of the Industry 

Providing lodging services to those traveling away from home is one of the major industries 
in the United States. The industry used to be dominated by hotels located near railroad depots 
and/or the downtown areas of major cities. As people began to travel more by plane and car, 
roadside and airport motels have become increasingly popular. The industry has expanded 
rapidly in the pa^t twenty years and* is currently dominated by hotel or motel chains. Although 
the individual owner characterized the industry in the nineteenth century and the early part of 
the twentieth centuiy, chains and franchises for the most part dominate the industry today. 

Nature and Range of Services Provided 

Most hotels and motels provide more than lodging. Food and beverage services, telephones, 
swimming pools, and televisions are common. In order to achieve an advantage over other hotels 
and/or motels, a hotel may introduce a new servi ce. Often the service is then adopted by other 
hotels and motels, and soon the consumer starts to expect the service in every lodging facility. 

Large, multi-story, urban hot-els sometimes offer restaurants, beauty shops, lounges with 
live entertainment, recreational facr ities, shops such as drug stores, and so forth. 
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Occupations Found in The Industry 

People are usually familiar with some of the typical and visible jobs in the lodging industry, 
such as belbnan, front office clerk, doorman, maid, and bell captain. But there are many other 
interesting jobs be^hind the scenes which might appeal to someone who is considering an occupa- 
tion in the lodgihg industry, |such as hotel or motel manager, convention manager, executive 
housekeeper, and service superintendent. Employment in many of these occupations often 
requires work at night and on weekends. In fact, hotels and motels typically have their busiest 
times on weekends. 

Education and Training Required 

lintryWel jobs in the industry (bellman, doorman, maid) can usually be acquire'd with little 
or no special\ducation or training. The training needed is often provided on-the-job. When occu- 
pations in the field do re'^uire special training - such as hotel manager - this training can be 
obtained either through work experience and/or educational institutions. Many junior and com- 
munity colleges and four year colleges offer degrees in hotel and motel management. 

RECREATION SERVICES 

Overview of The Industry 

Recreation facilities are run by both public and private organizations. Public facilities are 
financed and operated by state, city or local government (and, therefore, through taxes). Private 
facilities are funded and operated by individuals and businesses. Most communities have public 
parks or recreational areas designed to serve the recreational needs of the public. These typically 
include baseball diamonds, football fields, swimming pools, basketball courts, and so forth. The 
amount that a community spends for recreation depends on the amount of tax money available 
and thu need that the residents express for recreation. For example, a town might spend money 
for new fire equipment rather than to expand their recreational facilities. Over the last fifteen 
years, there has been increased interest among Americans to preserve natural resources for use as 
parks and recreational areas, and interest groups have developed. Some of these groups sponsor 
trip?, an^ tours to well-known parks and recreational areas throughout the country. 

Nature and Range of Services Provided 

Recreational facilities are used by people of all ages. Although some activities (such as foot- 
ball 0 basketball) are particularly suited for young people, there is increased concern in many 
cok-ni?,vvctiUes for providing better and more comprehensive services to the middle-aged and the 
elder! / , as well as the young. 

Recreation for therapy (such as providing recreational opportunities to persons in hospitals) 
is a growing field, and more and more colleges are offering programs in recreational therapy. 

Recreation resorts of all kinds are major part of this industry. Private recreational facilities 
include bowling alleys, por- hdls, dance studios, skating rinks, and ski resorts. Whereas public 
recreational facilities are usually available at little or no charge, privately-owned facilities usually 
charge for the use of the facility and for equipment rental. 

Other businesses in this ho pitality and recreation work environment include architectural 
and consulting finns. Firms whiui do consulting in this area provide, for a fee, advice and tech- 
nical services to those who might be interested in setting up or expanding recreational areas. A 
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typical client might be a state office in charge of recreational planning. There are also landscape 
architects and draftsmen who draw up plans for setting up or expanding recreational areas. Their 
work often includes the building of models which represent the way the area will look when the 
work is complete. 

Occupations Found in The Industry 

The staff of public recreational areas ranges from maintenance personnel (groundskeeper, 
etc.) to recreational aide, to recreation director. The work is particularly suitable for people who 
like sports, the outdoors and working with people., Some facilities employ recreation therapists 
and activities directors (e.g., director of arts and crafts). 

The typical private resort or facility is :^:taffed with a manager, one or more instructors, and 
vaiious attendants. Often, many of the employees in both public and private facilities are foiTner 
amateur or professional athletes. 

Education or Training Required 

Many of the jobs (such as recreation aide and groundskeeper) can be obtained with a high 
school diploma, but rec jatio'n directors usually have college training in physical education and/ 
or recreation. College training is also required for recreational therapists. A recreational therapist 
prescribes appropriate exercise and recreation for individuals with physical disabilities. 

Many jobs in architectural and consulting firms require either specialized training or appro- 
priate advanced college degrees. 

ENTERTAINl^jjlTT SERVICES 

Overview of The Industry 

Typical employers in the entertainment services industries are: 

• movie theaters 

• legitimate theater (where plays are presented live) 

• carnivals 

• night clubs 

• race tracks 

• ballet companies 

• rodeos 

• circuses 

• amusement parks. 

Nature and Range of Services Provided 

The nature of the service provided is, of course, entertainment. Many of the occupations in 
these businesses are involved with providing supporting services to the entertainer, maintaining 
the facilities in which the performances are held, or promoting and selling tickets to perform- 
ances. 
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Occupations Found in The Industry 

Employment opportunities in certain entertainment businesses, (circuses, carnivals, baUet 
companies, the legitimate theater) are limited. Stead> employment as a performer requires talent 
and the ability to locate, and take advantage of, opportunities. Performers often hire others, 
called agents, to arrange shows for them and negotiate the best possible fee. A performer may 
also hire a coach who is responsible for helping the performer to develop and maintain his or her 
particular skill. 

Other occupations in entertainment services include: manager of facilities or of performing 
groups or companies, wardjobe mistress (ballet company, theater company) and assistant, door- 
man or host/hostess in night clubs, ride operator, ticket seller, ride supervisor, animal man, usher, 
motion picture projectionist, publicity director, and theater director. 

People who work in the entertainment industries have to become accustomed to long hours 
and work at night and on weekends— the times when most custo;aers seek entertainment. Also, 
many of the businesses, such as amusement parks, are seasonal and do not therefore, provide 
steady employment. Jobs in these businesses tend not to be highly stable. Some businesses, how- 
ever, such as well-situated night clubs or movie theaters, can provide steady employment. 

Education and Training Required 

Performers often require considerable training and coaching. For certain types of-entertain- 
ment; private instruction is necessary. However, there are postsecondary programs in certain 
fields (acting, clown schools). The amount of education required for other jobs varies. Some 
occupations do not require a high school diploma (usher, doorman, ticket seller). Although it is 
not specifically required that publicity directors have college degrees, entrance into this field is 
often via previous experience in reporting, either for newspapers, magazines, television or radio. 
For wri+ing positions in many industries, some college education is required. 

CULTURAL SERVICES 

Overview of the Industry 

Museums, zoos, aquariums, libraries, and historical sites are the major institutions which com- 
prise cultural services. They provide information to the consum.er on something of interest to the 
consumer. The visitor to a cultural facility gets this information by observation, by hearing guided 
tours and presentations and/or by reading brochures and pamphlets. 

Most institutions of this type are either publicly owned or supported by one or more private 
foundations. They are also supported in part by donations from individuals. 

Museums, zoos and aquariums rely heavily on the use of volunteers to act as guides, to raise 
funds, and to help maintain the facilities. Often, there is a lot of competition even for the job of 
volunteer. If someone does become a volunteer, he or she is usually given preference if a perma- 
nent job opening becomes available. 

Nature and Range of Services Provided 

Cultural facilities clei ■y offer education and pleasure to individuals, they also sen^e a more 
general function in preserving things of value to the ^>;)ciety. Cultural facilities store and preserve 
national art, books of great value, and historical relics, ihey are also involved in the restoration 
and maintenance of old houses, historic buildings and sites of historic significance. 
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Occupations Found in the Industry 

The occupations in this environment differ in natuie. Libraries typically employ a director, at 
least one librarian, an assistant if the library is big enough, and a de^^: clerk responsible for check- 
ing bocks in and out. Large libraries have people who only shelve books and check the shelves to 
make sure that the looks are correctly placed. Reference librarians are individuals familiar with 
the library's reference resources; there job is to direct people to the information they are looking 
for. Many libraries have specialties such as law, sxt or science. Often, scholars from miles around 
come to use the resources of a library in their speciality. 

The remaining institutions are in the business of exhibiting objects of interest to the public. 
They often employ guides to lead visitor groups and to explain the exhibits. 



Education and Training Required 

Each cultural institution has a director. A college degree is required of directors of museums 
and aquariums. Museums hire curators, trained at the college level who are responsible for select- 
ing and arranging exhibits (from other museums and from private donors) and for overseeing 
their maintenance. Large museums and aquariums have duectors of museum education. Individ- 
uals in these positions have studied museum education at a postsecondary institution. No special 
education or training is required of a prospective tour guide. 

A degree in library science is often required for employment in occupations associated with 
libraries. A variety of colleges offer programs in this field. 

SPORTS 

Overview of the Industry 

Professional sports represents a sizable industry in the American economy. The industry has 
grown rapidly in the last fifteen years, and the number of leagues and teams is still increasing. 
The owner of a professional team is typically a busmessperson with a keen interest in sports. 
Ownership of a professional team usually does not yield hi^ profit, so the businessperson's inter- 
est in sports is probably the primary motivating factor. 



Nature and Range of Services Provided 

The sports industry provides entertainment in the form of athletic competitions in a wide 
variety of settings. Spectators may actually go to an arena or stadium on their own area, watch 
a televised competition, or hear a play-by-play on the radio. Many fans receive not only enter- 
tainment but also a sense of participating in the game, which shows itself in boos, cheers, and 
applause. The competition in sports entertainment can cause great interest and enthusiasm in 
the local area of an athlete or team. 



Occupations Found in the Industry 

There are basically two kinds of jobs associated with these activities: one involving the athletes 
themselves and the other involving the facilities in which ihey compete. Each profes onal sports 
team has an owner, a coach, a publicity director, a general manager, a trainer, and other support 
personnel such as v/aterboys and girls and, perhaps, doctors. The athletic facility, on the other 
hand, has an owner (which might be a city or state), a manager a publicity director, a ticket sales 
director, a ticket seller, and ushers. 1 Q 7 
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Education and Training Required 

Careeirs in sports usually do not demand academic training but often demand experience as 
an athlete. An exception co this general rule is the publicity director 

Publicity directors usually come from a variety of backgrounds; they have to be able to write 
and speak v/e!^ '.nd should have good contacts with the media, such as television, radio and sports 
magazines. A background in sports news reporting is therefore helpful. 

Other sports e^^loyees usually, have a background in athletics. The general managei is often 
a former head coach. The head coach, in most cases, coached collegiate sports and prior to that 
received college training in physical education. Umpires and referees are often former athletes. 

There are a limited number of jobs in these businesses, and many of them require specialized 
talent or previous experience. Weekend work and travel are two requirements that must be con- 
sidered in assessiii : ^ 3 life style of these occupations. 

FOOD AND BEVERAGE SERVICES 

Overview of The Industry 

Many Americans eat out frequently, and many people travel-either for business or pleasure- 
which requiret: that they purchase their food in restaurants. This has given rise to the develop- 
ment of industries involved in food and beverage services. 

Nature and Ranges of Services Provided 

Food services range from fast-food take-out restaurants to elaborate restaurants serving inter- 
national dishes. In addition, food services are typically provided on ships and airplanes. There are 
also catering services for special events and functions. 

Some restaurants are associated directly (through management or ownership) with other 
businesses or organizations. For example, many hotel and motel chains have their own restau- 
rants. Hospitals, universities, schools and prisons usually maintain their own food facilities. 

Occupations Found in the Industry 

Occupations found in food and beverage businesses include chef, waiter/waitress, kitchen 
helper, assistant cook, bartender, manager, assistant manager, and dietician. 

Education and Training Required 

Management positions in the food services industries usually require both experience in the 
business and post secondary training. There are many colleges and universities in the country 
which offer training in food preparation and food service management. The typical program 
offers a combination of classroom training and on-the-job experience. 

Certain jobs require specialized training, e.g., cook and bartender, but do not require a full 
four-year college degree. Most of the other jobs listed above can be acquired with little or npt 
special education, training or experience. 
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TRAVEL SERVICES AND PROMOTION 

Overview of The Industry 

In the past twenty years, the businesses involvtd in travel services and promotion have 
expanded rapidly. More Americans are traveling-either for business or f leasure— and travel 
businesses have been developed to fill the needs of the traveler. There are businesses associated 
vith every kind of travel: rail, bus, air, boat and car. In addition to the duect service provided 
by the transportation company, there is the additional need to coordinate travel plans; these 
needs are typically met by travel agents and agencies and by various public tourist bureaus. 

Travel promotion is a very important part of these industries. Agencies, and even govern- 
ments, promoting their recreational and entertainrrrent facilities often buy television and radio 
spots, publish colorful brochures and offer bargain rates to the traveler. Sometimes the promo- 
tion is directed at a certain segment of the population, for example, young people, people who 
like water sports, people who appreciate fine food, people who might like a certain climate, 
and so forth. Airlines compete with each other by offering fancier food or larger seats. Railways 
compete with airlines partly through lower prices. Travel promotion is usually handled by the 
publicity director of the agency or by the government. 

Nature and Range of Services Provided 

Travel agencies provide services both to the traveler and tc other industries. They make 
suggestions for them. They also publicize and promote certain lodging, transportation and enter- 
tainment services. 

Occupations Within the Industry 

Employment opportunities within the travel industry include occupations involved in plan- 
ning and promoting: travel agent, tour planner, publicity director. They also include occupations 
providing direct service to the traveler: tour guide, car rental agent, reservations agent, etc. 

Education and Tr'^ining 

Although n ouaal educational institutions exist for travel agents, it is a highly specialized 
occupations. Training is provided either through home-study courses, travel schools and/or 
on-the-job. 
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UNIT VII: WHAT ARE SOME HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION JOBS LIKE? 
Student Materials 



OVERViiiW 

STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 

A. A Look at Hospitality and Recreation Occu- 
pations 

First match leisure service occupations and em- 
ployers and then occupations and descriptions. 

B. Interviewing an Employee - for Practice and 
for Real 

Practice interviev/ing skills in a student-employee 
role-play and then interview employees in hos- 
pitality and recreation occupations 
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STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Two matching games. 



Two role profiles. 
Interview instructions and fonu. 



MATCHING GAMES 
UNIT VII A 



ACTiVrrY A. A Look at Hospitality and Recreation Occupations 

I. So That's Where They Work! 

Instructions 

Below are two columns. The first column lists some hospitality and recreation occupations. The 
second column lists businesses and employers which are in the field of Hospitality and Recreation. 
Match the hospitality and recreation occupation with the most closely related business or employer. 
Write the leiter of the appropriate employer next to the name of the occupation. Each occupation 
may have more than one employer; therefore, each letter may be used more than once. 

Occupations Businesses and Employers 



1. Cook A. Convention Center 

2. Tour Guide S. Restaurant 

3. Librarian C. Movie Theater 

4. . Athlete D. Recreation Center 

5. Playground Director E. Camp 

6. Housekeeper F. Amusement Park 

7. Ticket Taker G. Zoo 

8. Ski Instructor H. Airlines 

9. Ferris Wheel Ride Operator I. GoSf Course 

10. Flight Attendant {Steward or J. Library 

Stewardess) K Professional Baseball Team 
Bellhop ^j^tel 

12. Animal Keeper IVI. ski Resort 

13. Lifeguard N. Travel Agency 

14. Travel Clerk 
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n. So Thaf s What They Do! 
Instructions 

Listed below are ten brief descriptions of occupations in Hospitality and Recreation. Match the 
occupations with the appropriate description. Eacli description is followed by a blank. Write the num- 
ber of the appropriate occupation next to the description. 



Descriptions 

A. I arrange trir^s for persona 
going away, 

B. I seat customers in a theater 

C. I prepare food in a restaurant 

0. I make certain customers are safe and 
comfortable on airlines. 

E. I clean rooms in a hotel. 

F, I 'jeat customers in a restau? ant 



G. I deliver food to the customers in a 
restaurant 

H. I supervise persons who take fodgers' 
baggage to their rooms in a hotel. — 

I. I supervise persons playing games 

J. I explain exhibits to customers in a 
museum 



Occupations 

1 . Playground Leader 

2. Waiter/Waitress 

3. Maid 

4. Flight Attendant 

5. Usher 

6. Tour Guide 

7. Beli Captain 

8. Chef 

9. Travel Agent 
10. Host/Hostess 
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ROLEPROFILES 
UNIT VII B 



ACTIVITY B. Interviewing an Employee-^for Practice and for Real 
instructions 

fou are going to do a role-playing exercise. Your teacher will select one student to take the role 
of Janet Langley or John Langstrom, and one student to take the role of the interviewer. The rest of 
the class will watch the interview and then offer suggestions for way to improve it. 

Following are two employee profiles for role-playing and a practice interview form. 
EMPLOYEE PROFILES 

1. Roller Derby Team Manager 

Janet Langley is the team manager for the Sock Em Roller Derby team. She has held the position 
for four years, during which the team has won two championships. The team is a star attraction both 
at home and on the road and, as a result, the gate receipts are good. Janet works on a salary basis. 
Her annual salary is $15,000 a year. Her basic responsibilities are to purchase equipment and supplies 
for the team, to set up the team's schedule, to oversee the selling of tickets, to help the publicity direc- 
tor in promoting the team, to negotiate contracts with the players, to assist the coaches in recruiting 
and selecting new members for the team and so forth. On occasion, J^net helps the head coach in 
coaching the team, but this is a minor part of her role. Janet was a star roller derby competitor for ten 
years. She has a bachelor's degree in business and that, along with her roller derby experience, was one 
of the reasons why she was selected to become the manager of the Sock Em Roller Derby Team. 

Janet enjoys the job because it allows her to maintain close contact with a sport she loves. How- 
ever, she doesn't like the travel involved since she has a husband and two young children. There is no 
higher position in the organization for Janet unless she purchases part ownership of the team. There 
If '^hance, however, that she can get a managerial position with another sports team. In the profes- 
sional sports business, poor performance by the team can result in the firing of managers and coaches, 
but so far the Sock Em Team has done weU and Janet feels that her job is fairly secure. 

2. Frciit Office Manager, New City Hotel 

John Langstrom has held his job as front o, . mar. of the New City Hotel for five years. He 
now earns $8,000 a year. The maximum he car. earn in this position is $10,000, if he stays on for 
another two years. Before working as a front office manager, John worked first as a bell captain arid 
then as a front office cJerk for another downtown hotel. Hei then decided that he wanted to return 
to school so that he would have a better chance to advance. went to the local community college 
for two years and got a degree in hotel and restaurapt management. He then applied for and got his 
current job at the New City Hotel, He wants some day to be manager of the New City ox some other 
hotel or motel. He has the necessary education and job experience; he is just waiting for the right 
opportunity. 

John's basic responsibility is to oversee all front desk operations. He supervises the front office 
clerk and the reservations clerk. He is responsible for hiring and training new front office personnel. 
He keeps aU books on money taken in. He also handles all customer complaints; he refers the com- 
plaints to the appropriate department head. John works with the conference coordinator in reserv- 
ing meeting rooms for conferences. John orders aU supplies and equipment needed to operate the 
front desk; he is responsible for seeing that the signs and displays in the lobby are kept up to date. 
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There is no travel required for the job, but occasional work at night and on weekends is required. 
Overtime is required during the hotel's busy season. The thing that John likes about the job is the 
opportunity to work with people and, now that he has the necessary education, the opportunity for 
promotion. The thing he likes least about the job is the required overtime. Also, he likes the occupa- 
tion because he can always get a similar job in any city in the country. 
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INTERVIEW INSTRUCTIONS 
UNIT Vii B 



Interview Instructions 

The purpose of the interview is for you to obtain some information about jobs in the field of 
Hospitality and Recreation. Below are some guidelines to help you conduct a profitable and enjoyable 
interview. 

1 . Before the interview, read over the questions on the interview form so that you don't need to refer 
to them constantly during the interview. 

2. Thank the person you interview for granting the interview and explain the purpose of the inter- 
view. (You are exploring occupations in the field of hospitality and recreation to determine whether 
or not you would be interested in pursuing a career in that field.) 

3. You don't have to ask the questions in the order that they appear on the interview sheet. For 
example, the first thing you might want to ask in order to make the interviewee feel comfortable 
is what he or she likes most about his or her job. 

4. Take as few notes as possible during the interview. If you take a lot of notes you might miss some 
of what the interviewee is saying and you might make the interviewee feel self-conscious. Imme- 
diately after the interview, complete the interview form, filling in any items which you missed 
during the interview. 

5. Some people might be reluctant to tell you their actual salary; if this happens, ask for a salary 
range for that job. 

6. Once you have your specific questions answered, you might spend a few minutes talking generally 
about the business in which the interviewee works. 

7. Write up the interview in prose form. Try to make it as interesting as possible so that a student 
who is unfamiliar with the job can better understand its nature. 
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UNIT Vil B 



EMPLOYEE INTERVIEW FORM 

Job Title - 

Employer 

1. What types of things do you do in an average day for your job? 



2. Are there any things which you occasionally have to do for your job (as compared to what is 
done during an average day)? 



3. Which of the things that you do on the job do you like best? Why? 



4. Which of the things that you do on the job do you like least? Why? 



5. What previous job experience helped you, or was required, to get this job? 



6. What is the annual pay range for this job? 



7. Is there any equipment or machinery used on the job? Yes No 

8. Is travel required? Yes No 

If yes, how often do you travel for your job?_ 
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9. Is overtime required? Yes No 

If yes, how often do you work overtime? 



10. Is work at night or on weekends sometimes required? Yes No 

If yes, do you receive overtime pay, or is overtime work included as part of your salary? 



11. In general, what do you like best about your job? 



12. In general, what do you like least about your job? 



13. If you were to get another job, what do you think it would be? 



14. Have you ever worked in any of the following types of business? 

Restaurants . 

Hotels = 

Recreation Departments — 

Resorts . 

Museums, Zoos, Aquariums^ 

Libraries ' 

Sports (either as a professional athlete or in some type of supportive service to profes- 
sional athletes) 

Movie houses or Theaters 

Travel Agency 

Do you have any advice about the job which might be of interest to someone planning a career 
in this occupational area? 
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UNIT VIII: WHAT ARE YOU INTERESTED IN? 
Student Materials 



STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 

A. A Self-Profile 

Identify your own interests and relate 
occupational choices. 

B . People/Things/Ideas 

Characterize your own interests as 
people, things, or ideas. 



OVERVIEW 

STUDENT 
MATERIALS 

them to List of questions, 
involving Instructions. 
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QUESTIONS 
UNIT VIII A 

ACTIVITY A. A Self-Profile 
Instructions 

Here are some questions about yourself for you co answer. It is very important, while thinking 
about a career, to ifit the career to what you like and are interested in: it is much easier to choose a 
career to suit you than it is to change yourself to suit a career. 

1 . Do you enjoy being around people? 

2. Would you rather participate in a sport or watch it? 

3. Do you usually think before you act, or are you impulsive? 

4. Do you like to read books? • 

5. Do you like being by yourself? 

6. Can you stick to a tu*esome job until you finish it, or do you get frustrated easily? 

■ — ■ ^ i ; 

7. Do you like being in the spotlight? 

8. Do you like being outdoors in very hot or very cold weather? 

9. Do you like to work with your hands? 

10. Are your tastes (e.g. in clothes, recreation, hobbies), determined by what's popular. or what's 
different? 
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11. Do you like to work with numbers? 



12. Are you careful or casual with your possessions? 



13/ Do you prefer a lot of changes in your life, or do you like things to stay pretty much the same? 



14. Do you enjoy talking a lot, or are you the silent type? 



15. Would you rather be a group leader, or are you happier following someone else's lead? 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
UNIT VIII B 



ERIC 



ACTIVITY B. People/Things/Ideas 

i 

I . In this exercise, you will discover whether you like to do things involving people, things or ideas ^ 
best. First, list your hobbies and interests below. Then categorize each hobby or interest according 
to one of the following seven classifications: 

people people/ideas people/things/ideas 

things people/things 

ideas things/ideas _ ... 



2. Can you identify any patten'i id t'^.e above list? For example, do you tend to prefer to be doing 
things with people, ideas or e.^^. v; Are there any exceptions to this pattern? 



3. Write here any hospitality and recreation jobs which you think might satisfy your interest in work- 
ing with people, ideas or things. 
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UNIT IX: WHATSNEXT? 
Student Materials 



OVERVIEW 



STUDENT 

AcnvrriEs 

A. Lifestyle 

Match job-hunters with jobs appropriate to their 
lifestyles. 

B. Job Match 

L Whom to Hire? 

Pick the best qualified of two applicants 
for each of four jobs in hospitality and 
recreation. 

II. Is Everybody Happy? 

Match descriptions of hypothetical indi- 
viduals with job requirements in entry- 
level hospitality and recreation occupa- 
tions. 

C. How About This Career? 
Develop your own career plan. 



STUDENT 
MATERIALS 



Instructions and four profiles 



Four job descriptions including applicant profiles 



Six job descriptions and profiles 



Instructions 
Career plan form 
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INSTRUCTICNS 
UNIT IX A 



ACTIVITY A. Lifestyle 
Instructions 

In this exercise, four people are job-hunting. You have been given a profile of each job-hunter and 
a description of three jobs each one is considering. 

For each job-hunter, answer the following questions. 

1. For each job: 

a. What characteristics of this job would the job-hunter find attractive? 

b. What characteristics would be unattractive to this job-hunter? 

2. Which job should the job-hunter choose? 

3. Will the job-hunter have to make any compromises in his/her desires? 
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PROFILES 
UNIT IX A 



EVELYN SMITH 
Proffle: 

Evelyn Smith has worked as a maid for a hotel chain for four years. She is divorced and has three 
children aged 5, 7 and 9. When she began working, Evelyn did not have, a high school diploma, but 
since she wanted to improve her work situation, she took courses at night and earned her high school 
diploma by taking the general equivalency exam. She also took courses in typing and shorthand so 
she is qualified for a job which requires some secretarial skills. Evelyn likes to sew and to be creative 
with her sewing; she has always made her childrens' clothes. Evelyn would like to get another job 
which would offer her a chance to advance and to work with people and would allow her to be home 
nights and weekends with her children. Evelyn would like to earn at least SI 80.00 a week. 

First Job: 

The "Let's Play'' Theater Company is looking for a new wardrobe mistress. The company is look- 
ing for someone who can get along well with the actors because the previous wardrobe mistress was 
irritable and hard to get along with; this caused much tension and friction within the company. The 
duties of the wardrobe mistress include designing and making costumes for the actors and actresses. 
The wardrobe mistress must be creative and must have good sewing skills. The wardrobe mistress's 
hours will be irregular; occasional work on nights and weekends will be required. The beginning 
salary for this position is $ 1 70.00 a week. 

Second Job: 

The "Sleep-In" Hotel chain is looking for an executive housekeeper for one of their hotels. The 
manager of the hotel wants to hire someone who has had experience working in the housekeeping 
department of a hotel or motel (for example, as a maid). The duties of the executive housekeeper 
include supervising the maids, scheduling their work, ordering supplies, looking after the mainten- 
ance of any equipment which the maids use, and recordkeeping. The executive housekeeper will 
also have to work with the conference manager and other hotel management personnel in planning 
and delivering cleaning services for conference and other special events. The starting wage for this 
position is $190.00 a week. Occasional work on weekends and nights is required. 

Third Job: 

The "Please 'Em" Travel Agency is expanding and wants to hire a travel counselor. The respon- 
sibilities of the travel counselor will be to greet customers in person and by telephone, and to inquire 
about their travel resorts, tours and trips in order to describe them to the customer and assist him/her 
in selecting the vacation which best suits his/her interests. Some training about resorts and trips is 
provided by the agency to new counselors. The counselors must be personable and like to work with 
people. Some secretarial skills are required in making and confirming reservations for clients. Since 
the company is expanding, there are many^ opportunities for advancement. Work on weekends and 
nights is not required. The starting salary for this position is $160.00 a week. 

JOHN JEFFRIES 

Profile: 

John Jeffries majored in art in college. He was also the captain and quarterback of the college 
football team. Since he graduated from college he has worked as a coach for the local high school 
football team. He doesn't like the job for several reasons. First, it does not allow him to develop his 
interest in art as much a$ he would like to. Second, he doesn't like working with people that much 
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and finds the constant work with the boys frustrating. John likes to travel and to work outdoors. If 
possible, he would like his interest in art to be used on a new job (John is an amateur painter). He 
belongs to the Sierra Club and goes hiking and caniping a lot. John is not very concerned about 
advancement or salary— he is more concerned about the quality of his life. 

First Job: 

The "New Italy" Art Gallery is about to hire a new curator. The responsibilities of the curator 
would be to assist the gallery director in selecting and securing art exhibits from other galleries and 
museums, to identify local talent whose worV ited, to oversee ait works on exhibit, to 

train the gallery's guides in art appreciatio ^ther museums and galleries, at home 9nd| 

abroad, to view and select art works for c at * ^uilery. The new curator must be ere -^vc 

and must be able to get along with people. 

Second Job: 

The Colorado Park System is looking for a forest ranger to work in one of the forests. The job 
would naturally require a lot of outdoor work, willingness to live in the wilderness, a liking for the 
"out^oorsT^potfmg^ 

and, in appropriate seasons, leading tours for people visiting the park. The individual to be hired for 
the job must be willing to spend long periods of time by himself, although he would be in constant 
contact with headquarters by radio and telephone. Training programs are provided for interested 
applicants. 

Third Job: 

The Sacramento Crunchers Football Team is looking for a new assistant manager. The new em- 
-ployee would help the manager to identify new players, develop contracts with new players, manage 
the team's revenues, hire and supervise other staff, purchase supplies and equipment, and handle pub- 
licity for the team. The job would also require traveling with the team. A college diploma and excel- 
lent knowledge of the game is required. Opportunities for advancement are good. 

JANET OLMSBY 

.« 

Profile: 

Janet Olmsby is currently looking for her first full time job. She has just graduated from college, 
where she majored in physical education and recreational planning. In the summers during her college 
years she worked as a waitress. She also produced several plays while whe was in college. She enjoyed 
managing and planning conventions and conferences sponsored by student groups. In addition, she 
played on the tennis and basketball teams. Thus, Janet has varied skills and interests. She is not sure 
which one of them she wants to pursue. She likes to work with people. She is engaged to be married 
in two months so she would prefer not to have a job which requires travel or which requires work 
at nights or on weekends. 

First Job: 

The Star Light Hotel and Motel chain is looking for a convention manager for one of its largest 
hotels. Experience in some aspect of convention management is a requirement although the chain 
will provide some on-the-job training and assistance. The job will require working with clients to plan 
and secure appropriate facilities within the hotel for conventions and conferences. The convention 
manager will also supervise service staff working on conferences or conventions. Some work on week- 
ends and at night will be required. There are, in addition, many opportunities for advancement. 
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Second Job: 

The New City Municipal Commission is about to hire a municipal recreation director. Experience 
or training in recreational planning is required and some knowledge of sports would be helpful. The 
commission is looking for a young person who can bring new energy and new ideas to the city*s 
recreational programs. The new director will survey the city to identify possible recreation sitc^s, will 
participate in the planning of recreational facilities, will oversee the operation of all the recreational 
areas in the city and its suburbs, and will hire and train all recreational program staff. 

Third Job: 

The Avant Garde Theater Company wants to hire a publicity director. They would like to hire a 
college graduate who has had some experience in the tl^' hv ither on the professional or amateur 
level. The director , would handle publicity with the press, mth TV and radio, and wdth magazines 
which give special emphasis to the theater. Good writlig Arid communication skills are important. 
The job would require some travel to other cities with the theater company. 

AMHED BARAKA 



Profile: 

Amhed Baraka is a high schpol graduate who has worked as a ride operator in an amusement park 
for four years. Since the job doesn't pay very well, he has had to moonlight* as a taxidriver in order 
to support his wife and two children. Amhed is looking for a new job because his current job doesn't 
pay enough and isn't interesting or challenging. Amhed wouldn't mind staying in the entertainment 
field but would certainly consider changing fields if the job offered some chance to advance. He 
would like to take a job which would eventually allow him to go into business for himself. Amhed 
likes to work with people and has good communication skills. His desired minimum salary is $7,500. 

First Job: 

%. 

The Bicentennial Committee would like to hire an additional tour guide for its bicentennial 
celebrations and activities. Once the bicentennial festivities are over, there will be opportunities for 
the guide to secure a position in one of the museums or galleries run by the committee so there is 
some opportunity for long-term employment. The guide mu^t enjoy working with people and have 
good communication skills. Starting salary for the position is $6,000, but the guide can earn more if 
he or she is willing to conduct tours at night and on weekends. ^ 

Second Job: 

The New City Sports Arena wants to hire a ticket seller because, their previous ticket seller has 
just been promoted. The only requirement for the job is a high school diploma. One of the fringe 
benefits of the job is that the ticket seller gets four free tickets to each sports event. In addition, if 
y. the ticket seller desires, he can act as an assistant to the publicity director. If he takes on this addi- 
tional responsibility, his salary will be increased by $2,000. Thus, there is both on-the-job training 
and some opportunity for advancement. As an assistant to the publicity director, the ticket seller 
must demonstrate good communication skills. The base pay for this job is $5,000 a year. . 
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♦Moonlight means to have a second job, which you work at in the evening after your first job is done. '*Tom works as a ticket salesman 
during the day, and at night he moonlights as a front office clerk at a motel." 



third Job: " 

The Moon Glow Night Club has to replace its bartender who was promoted to assistant manager 
of the club. No previous experience in bartending is required since the assistant manager will train ^ 
the new bartender. The new bartender must have a high school diploma and good communication ^ 
s|dlls. There is considerable opportunity for advancenient since the owriere are considering p 
another dub on the other side of to wn and management openings will be avaiiable The new bat- 
tender*s hours will be 6 : 00 p.m.-2 :00 a.m. initially. The starting salary is $6,500 plus tips. 
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ACTIVITY B. Job Match 
I. Whom to Hire? 

In this activity, you will look at job-hunting from the employer's point of view. In each of the six 
job situations, you as the employer must choose between two applicants. You should consider which 
applicant has the skills and interests which match the job most closely. 

1. Sightseeing Guide 
Job Description 

The View-It Sightseeing Company is about to hire a sightseeing guide. The new guide will work in 
Philadelphia during the 1976 bicentennial celebrations. It is desirable, although not required, that the 
guide has some knowledge the history of the Revolutionary period. No previous experience as a 
guide is ner^* i ' requirements are: high school diploma, good speaking voice, pleasant 

outgoing pei . uiiU auvcr's license. . - ^ 

THe'responsibil^^^ " ■~^r-^--'r~- ~~ - 

• To drive a motor vehicle to transport sightseers. 

• To lecture group(s) concerning points of interest during the tour. 

• To stop at establishments or locations such as art galleries, museums, historic battlefields. 

• To describe points of interest along the route of the tour using a public address system or 
megaphone. 

• To collect fees or tickets and plan refreshment and rest stops. 
First Job Applicant: 

Angela PaUnieri graduated from high school two years ago. Since then she has worked as a waitress 
in a small, neighborhood restaurant. She is well liked by the owner and the customers for her friendly 
personality and her efficient service. While in high school, Angela took dramatics as an elective and 
starred in several school plays; she has a good speaking voice. Angela has a small foreign car and drives 
to work. 

Second Job Applicant: 

Norman Messinger graduated from high school last year. Since then he has worked in a car wash. 
At first he only wiped off the cars after they were washed, but then he got promoted to assistant 
manager. In high school, Norman really enjoyed history and took two courses specializing in U.S. 
History. Norman has a driver's license. He is looking for a job which will allow him to use his know- 
ledge of history. 

Question 

Which job applicant should the "View-It" Sightseeing Company hire? Why? 

2. Night Club Manager 
Job Description 

The "Glo-Worm" Night Club is located near the theater district of a medium-sized mid-western 
city. It has been in business for 25 years and has generally done quite a good business. The current 
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manager, who has been with the business since it opened, is about to retire. He is very popular with 
the steady customers and, because of his friendly disposition and excellent management skills, has 
played a m^or role in the Glo-Worm's success. Mr. Janson, the owner, knows that it will be difficult 
to replace the current manager. He is especially concerned that the new manager have extensive 
management experience in the entertainment business, preferably in a night club. The duties of the 
new manager will be: - 

• To supervise workers selling food and beverages. 

• To supervise, give directions to, and assign duties to employees. 

• To order foodstuffs, beverages and supplies. 

• To hire and fire workers. 

• To adjust customer complaints concerning service, food and beverages. 
First Job Applicant: 

Janet Oswell is 45 years old. Sho has been the owner and manager of her own night club for ten 
__y eai5.__She _was_fj^^^ ilown her nig ht club because a new highway was going t hrou gh the 

neighborhood. She then decided not to go into business for herself as a club owner but to look for 
a job as a club manager. Before she owned her own place, she had been a v/aitress and then a hostess 
at a large downtown club. 

As owner, her duties at the club had been: 

• To hire and fire personnel. 

• To take care of customer complaints. 

• To supervise, direct and assign duties to employees. 

• To order foodstuffs. 

Second Job Applicant: 

Ernest Mercer was a bartender for five years and a singer in a night club for two years. He then 
became the assistant manager of the night club he was working in; he had been the assistant manager 
for seven years. The owner has promised to promote him to manager as soon as the current manager 
retires, but Ernest is impatient and wants to become a manager now. He is therefore looking for a job 
as manager of a night club. Ernest is very personable, easy to get along with, and is well liked by 
customers. 

His duties as assistant manager are: * 

• To take care of customer complaints. 

• To supervise waiter, waitresses and bartenders. 

• To seat customers. 

" • To help the manager make decisions about employing and discharging personnel- 
Question 

Which job applicant should the "Glo-Worm" Night Club hire? Why? 
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3. Ship^sChef 
Job Description 

The "Float'em" Tour Boat Line is about to hire a chef. They would like to hire someone with con- 
siderable experience, especially in management and planning skills. This is important because several 
of the boats' trips take three weeks or more and require careful planning. In addition, the Tour Boat 
Line would like to hire someone with experience in international cuisine because the company adver- 
tises a varied international cuisine to attract tourists. 

The duties of the new chef will be: 

• To receive and check foodstuffs for quaUty and quantity. 

• To select and develop recipes. 

• To supervise cooks and other personnel engaged in preparing, cooking and serving meals. 

• To employ and discharge workers. 

• To plan menus. 

" — • — To buy food; 7- — — — : — 

First Job Applicant; 

George Barconi is 28 years old. He worked for three years as a cook in an Italian restaurant. He 
then went to school to become a chef. Although he didn't complete the program for becoming a chef 
(he had gotten sick and missed two courses), he did complete most of the courses. As part of the pro- 
gram he studied international cooking and management and planning. His most recent job was as a 
chef for a medium-sized (seating capacity 60) Greek restaurant where his responsibilities were: 

• To plan menus. 

• To buy food. 

• To select and develop recipes. 

• To receive and check foodstuffs. 

• To supervise cooks and other personnel engaged in preparing, cooking and serving meals. 

• To employ and discharge workers. 

Second Job Applicant: 

Monica Falstaff is 45 years old and has been a chef for thirteen years. As a chef, she has worked 
in two restaurants, one ItaUan and one French. She completed a program for training chefs when she 
was ,32. Prior to that, she had worked in several restaurants in a variety of capacities, including kitchen 
helper/ hostess and cook, so she has an excellent understanding of all the jobs involved in making a 
restaurant work. Her current employer attributes his restaurant's success to Monica's excellent plan- 
ning, direction and management. Monica's duties are: 

• To buy food. 

• To plan menus. 

• To supervise cooks and other personnel engaged in preparing, cooking and serving meals. 

• To select and develop recipes 

• To employ and discharge workers. 

• , To receive and check foodstuffs. 

Question 

Which job applicant should the "Float'em" Boat Line hire? Why? 
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4. Landscape Draftsperson 
Job Description 

The Environment Development Architectural Firm (EDAF) is looking for a landscape draftsperson. 
EDAF does work all over the world, especially in Europe. They would therefore like to hire someone 
who speaks at least one European language. French (the former international' language) is desirable 
but not necessary. 

The job as landsi^ape draftsperson requires considerable traveling. The draftsperson will be work- 
ing on a team with two landscape architects who spend at least 2-3 months a year on the road. The 
duties of the landscape draftsperson will be: 

• To assist the landscape architects in selling the company's services. 

• Using drafting tools and equipment, prepare detailed scale drawings and tracings for blue- 
printing from rough sketches made by the landscape architect(s). 

F irst Job Applicant: : 

William Gerard is 35 years old, is married, and has three children, William has a year and a half 
experience as a draftsperson. He learned drafting in a junior college and earned an Associate of Arts 
degree in drafting but then worked for ten year? as an insurance salesman. He didn't piind selling 
insurance, but preferred drafting where lie spent more t^ working by hirnself. He had undertaken 
drafting as a hobby several years before he studied it in school. William studied French in high school, 
but that was some time ago and h loesn't remember it very well. 

Second Job Applicant: 

Juan Andreozzi is 28 years old and single. Juan has had five years experience in drafting. Juan 
enjoys drafting very much and hopes some day to be able to return to school and study architecture. 
Juan studied drafting in a local community college and earned an Associate of Arts degree in drafting. 
Juan speaks Spanish fluently. 

Juan likes to travel. Each year, he takes a trip during his vacation to a different country. 

Question ' 
Which job applicant should the Environmental Development Architectural Firm hire? Why? 
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n. Is,Everybody Happy? 
Instructions 

Attached are descriptions of six different people. The descriptions cover each person's interests, 
skills, ambitions and work history. Also attached are descriptions of six different jobs in hospitality 
and recreation. These jobs are entry-level jobs, that is, jobs which people can get without any previous 
work experience. The goal, of the exercise is to decide which job would suit which person and who 
would do each job best. 

Be ready to explain your choices to the rest of the class. 
Job Applicant Profiles 

M^h H^insconfil^ |§ twenty-two years old. Since high school, he has had several jobs. First, he 
worked In a car wash for six months. He then took a job as a shoe salesperson; he held this job for 
a year and a half. His most recent job was as a salesperson in a sporting goods store. Bob has recently 
decided that he doesn^tJike^seUmg very much. He wo uld p refer to have a job with a little niore routine 
and where he wouldn't be required to persuade customers to buy. As a result of his work experience. 
Bob knows how to operate a cash register, is good with figures, and has had some experience super- 
vising junior salespeople. . 

Erica Weaver has just graduated from high school. While she was in high school, she was a corridor 
monitor. Her job was to make sure that students proceeded in an orderly fashion from one class to 
another. In addition. Erica worked once a week as a volunteer usher at a local playhouse. The play- 
house used high school students as ushers, and in return the students got to see the plays for free. 

Erica doesn't know for sure what kind of career she wants. For the moment, she is just looking 
for a job which will give her some spending money (she lives with her parents) until she decides what 
her long term career goals are. 

John Bates dfopped out of high school during his junior year because he felt that getting a high 
school diploma would not help him get a good job. He joined the army immediately after leaving 
school and served for three years. One of his commanding officers convinced him of the importance 
and usefulness of a high school diploma. John therefore studied on Ids own and subsequently passed 
the test for a general equivalency diploma. 

John left the army as a non-commissioned officer. He is an ambitious young man and he is now 
looking for a job which has advancement possibilities for employees who are willing to work hard. 
John. is a very pleasant and friendly young man. 

Elinor Robinson, a young (19 year old) woman, is looking for a new job. She dropped out ofihigh 
. school;? with her parents' permission when she was sixteen. Since then she has worked primarily as a 
maid £or families on ifhe wealthy side of town. She has had difficulty finding any other kind of work, 
even ifrough she has^pleasant personality and works hard, because she does not have a high school 
diplomaa. Elinor is aiBat: afraid of hard, physical work. She doesn't mind being a maid, but would prefer 
to bam a job with^ssBsne possibility of upward advancement and higher wages so she can save enough 
mon^ to move oulixrf her parents* house and into an apartment of her own. 

rABtonio Mendesiimmigrated froan Portugal to the United States thirty years ago. He is now a 
natnnadized citizen, jy though Antonio did not attend school in the United States, he has a good 
comHEand of the Eiig^sh language. For most of his life in the U.S., he has worked as a stevedore on 
the^^waterfront. More recently he has worked on a truck crew for a furniture moving company. The 
furniture company recently went out of business so Antonio is looking for another job. He is going to 
retirerdn a few years so he is not partieulaily interested in getting ^a.dob with a lot of possibilities for 
upward advancem en t. 
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' Deboiah Gibson is a fifty-five years old. She does not have a high schodl diploma. Deborah has 
worked for most of her life as a short order cook for a variety of small restaurants. She is now looking 
for another kind of job because she is tired of being on her feet all day long. Deborah has a pleasant 
disposition and likes to work with people. As part of her many jobs as a short order cook, Deborah 
has learned how to operate a cash register. Deborah's husband is retired and receives a good income 
from his former company's pension plart; therefore, Deborah is not especially interested in earning a 
lot of mpney. She would like an undemanding job which involves wo^WHi; With peopit b\lt whir* - 
not physically strenuous and which does not require ^hat she be on her icci til day lonr 

Job Profiles 

A. Kitchen Helper 

The Hawaii 0-Five Resort will open in five weeks. Most of the jobs in the resort have already been 
filled, but the owners are still, looking for kitchen helpers. The job of kitchen helper is uisually quite 
straightforward and simple; however, there are certain considerations at the> Hawaii O-Five Resort 
which require a special kind of person. The resort v/ill pay unusually Wgli wag^^^^^ person. First, 

tliel^ookingltrea^^^^ 

The owners feel that having the cooking area in the dining room will lend a homey atmosphere to the 
diniag room. They are looking for a kitchen helper who can take orders without questionirig them (for 
it might be embarassing 'to the management to have staff arguing in front of customers) and who can 
, cpmmuni with customers in the event (as often happens in similar set-ups) that bust^^ 

mers come forward to ask questions. The applicant must not be self-conscious and be willing to work 
''in public**. A high school diploma is not required. 

The basic duties of the kitchen helper are: 

• To assist in food preparation— e.g., chopping vegetables. 

• To maintain kitchen work areas and restaurant equipment and utensils in clean and/br orderly 
condition. 

• To wash worktables, walls, refrigerators, and meat blocks. 

• To segregate and remove trash and garbage and place it in designated containers. 

• To wash pots, pans, and trays by hand. 

• To transfer supplies and equipment between storage arid work areas. 

B. Baggage Porter 

The '*Stretch-Out*' Motor Inn is looking for a baggage porter. Recently they have had difficulty 
keeping help for that job; the turnover rate approaches 100% each year. Many of the baggage porters 
who have left the job have given one or more of the following reasons for leaving: the job is not very 
interesting, the pay is too low, they don't like the physical exertion associated with the job, they 
are occasionally required to work on weekends and/or holidays, and so forth. In order to keep staff 
who will stay, the management is making every effort to inform applicants of exactly what the job 
entails. Unemployment rates in the area are high, so the management staff feel that if they screen 
carefully, they will be able to find someone who will take the job and stay with it. 

. The basic duties of the baggage porter are: 

• To deliver luggare to and from motel rooms. . : 

• To set up sample rooms for salesmen. 

• To transfer trunks, packages, md other baggage to room or loading area, using handtruck. 
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The "Show and TeU" Movie Theater wants to hire an ^sher. The manager would like to hire a 
young person, but she fee- H important to hire some who can coWlnand the respect of the 

members of the audiem n aon for this is that the th ' iilding is in old, wooden structure; 

and the fire regulations niu H ^ strictly enforced, t lic theater has had trouble recently with 

teenagers who smoke during the show. I he new usher must not feel embarras^d at having to tell 
customers to stop smoking. 

In general, the basic duties of an usher are: 

• To assist patrons in finding seats 

• To assist patrons in searching for lost articles 

• To assist patrons in locating restrooms and telephones 

• To enforce house rules (e.g., smoking regulations). 

D. Ticket SeUer 

The "Have-Fun" Amusement Park needs a new ticket seller to sit in its main booth. The man who 
currently has the job is very grouchy and irritable and customers are constantly complaining about 
him. Since it's the main booth for the park, having a grouchy person there is definitely bad for busi- 
ness, so the Have-Fun Park is igoing to hire someone new who will be able to project the cheerful 
"Have-Fun" motto. The duties of the job will be: - -~ - ^ ^ 

• To tear off tickets from the roll and hand them to the customer 

• To take the money for the tickets and make change 

• To answer questions about location of rides, eating places, closing time, and so forth 

• To keep track of cash received and tickets sold 

• To project a cheerful and pleasant image about the Have-Fun Amusement Park. 

E. Train Hostess or Host 

The Chug-Chug Railroad Company is looking for a new hostess or host. The new person will work 
primarily in the coach cars but may be called on during busy times to help the stewards and/or stew- 
ardesses straighten up and clean the dining cars. The Chug-Chug Company isn't looking for anyone of 
a particular age. A high school diploma is desirable but not necessary. The railroad company is pre- 
pared to provide on-the-job training. The company feels^however, that it is important for the new 
employee to have a pleasant personality alid to be able to get along with passengers^ (It is interesting 
to note that the Chug-Chug Company has a good training program forjtsi staff which allows individuals 
to acquire new skills through training arid thereby advance to a higher: position in the company.) 

The basic responabilities andodsuties of the host orhostess are: 

• To render personal services :to railroad passengers to make their trip pleasant and comfortable 

• To straighten seat cushions and window shades to prepare cars for passengers 

• To greet passengers boarding train arid introduce passengers to each other 

• To answer questions about train schedules, travel rqutes, and railway service 

• To assist in feeding and caring for children during transit. . 
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F. Bowling Alley Deskperson 

The "Hit-Em" Bowling Alley is lookiiig for a new deskperson. The "Hit-Em" Bowling Alley is 
located in the center of town and enjoys a booming business. A high school diploma is required for 
the job. Skill with working with figures is also important because the deskperson not only operates ; 
the cash register and rents put equipment (bowling shoes, etc.), but he or she also checks the totals 
on the score sheets to make sure the original addition was correct and to find out >yho. the winners 
are for the prizes which the .management gives each evening to the highest scorers. It often gets very . 
busy at the desk, so the. deskperson must be able to handle several customers jivithout having them 
get so frustrated with slow service that they leave the Bowling Alley. The deskperson must have some 
skill in supervising and directing the pin boy. The' duties and responsibilities of the deskperson are: 

To assign bowling alleys to patrons and collect fees 
To reserve alleys for bowling leagues or individuals 
To issue scoresheets and alley numbers to patrons 
To inspect alleys to insure that bowling equipment is available 

To observe players-to determine misuse of alleys or-other equipment — — — 

To record number of games played and receipts collected 
To rent bowling shoes to patrons. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
UNIT IX C 



ACTIVITY C. How About This Career? 
Instructions 

By now you have explored a great many hospitality and recreation occupations. They are found 
in different settings, imply different life styles, and call for different talents and skills. You^have also 
considered yourself as a future worker: what you like you are good at, what you think you want out 
of a career. And you have given some thought to the kind of occupations that might suit you. 

This exercise asks you to choose a career goal. A hospitality and recreation occupation would be 
preferable, but if you're positive that you want to be something else you can choose that. If you do 
reject hospitality and recreation occupations as a career goal' at this time, you should be prepared to 
explain the reasons for your rejection. 

Be sure to choose a goal and not a first job, for example, a restaurant owner and not a busboy. 

Presented here are questions that will help you think about what you want to get out of a career 
and what you have to do to prepare for it. 
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CAREER PLAN FORM 
UNIT iX C 



CAREER PLAN 

A. Career Objective 

B. Preferences 
I want to: 

1 . Work in a company or an organization that is 

^ large 

middle-sized 

small 

. — doesn't matter 

2. Live in 

^ ■ ■■ : a big city 

a small town 

the country 

doesn't matter 

- ■ '3. ■ Work " " 

alone 

: with other people 

be supervised 

supervise others 

4. Live in a certain part of the country (such as New York City or the West Coast). 

yes, if yes, indicate where . 

' no 

5. Work 

outdoors 

indoors 

6. Work primarily with 

people 

things 

ideas 

7. Manage money or keep records 

• yes 
no 

8. Work evenings and weekends 

yes 

no ^ 
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10. Work for 



make a lot of money 

make less money because it isn't that important to me. 

local, state or federal government 
private, profit-making business 
private, non-profit-making business 



C. Education and Training 

For the career you have selected, consider the education and training it will require. 

1 . Does your career require a high school diploma? yes no 

What skills will you learn in high school that will be useful for your career? 



2. Does your career require a vocational course (often, 1 year or less) or a degree from a com- 
munity college (2 years) after high school? ^ yes . no ^ 

What skills will you learn in a vocational course that will be useful for your career? 



3. Does your career require a college degree (4 years)? .yes _no 

What skills will you learn in college that will be useful for your career? 



4. Does your career require a master's degree, a doctorate, or a professional degree? 
yes no 

What skills will you learn if you continue your education beyond 4 years of college that will 
be useful for your career? 



D. Work Experience 

For the career you have selected, consider the jobs you might hold to reach it. List the job you 
might get when you finish school first, and your ultimate job (your career goal) last. For example, if 
you would like to become the manager of a ski resort some day, your job sequence might be: ski lift 
attendant, member of ski patrol, head of ski school, assistant manager, and manager of a sW resort. 
If you would like to become manager of a fast-food restaurant some day, your job sequence might 
be: counter person, waiter or waitress, cashier, host or hostess, assistant manager, and manager. 
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Job Estimated Time Type of Business Skills Gained 



£. Additional Considerations 

In the space below, list any other factors which might influence your career. Might your career be 
interrupted for any reason? Can you think of a reason for changing your mind about your career after 
you have started working? What about the avaiiability of jobs? If it were necessary for you to move 
to another part of the country, would jobs in your areas of interest be hard to find? Do you think you 
might ever need more money than your job would pay? You can probably think of other factors, too. 



F. The Next Step 

Now, identify the first step you will take in support of your decision. For example, will you enroll 
in a certain course next fall? If so, name the course and tell how it will help you prepare for your 
career. Or, will you get a part-time job this summer or over vacation? If so, name the job, and the 
employer and tell how it will help you prepare for your career. Use the space below to describe your 
next step. 
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